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SUMMARY 


WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  Since  November's  report  1976/77  wheat  and  coarse 
grain  production  estimates  have  increased  by  23  million  metric  tons.  The 
wheat  production  estimate  is  now  put  at  hoh  million  metric  tons ,  up  about 
11  million  tons  from  the  previous  forecast,  reflecting  bxamper  crops  in  major 
producing  areas.     Coarse  grain  production  is  now  expected  to  reach  683 
million  tons,  about  51  million  metric  tons  above  that  achieved  in  1975/76 
and  about  11  million  tons  above  the  previous  estimate. 

Estimates  of  J\ily-J\ine  wheat  trade  have  been  reduced  2.8  million  tons  from 
the  previous  estimate.     This  is  7.2  million  tons  lower  than  the  1975/76 
world  wheat  trade  figure.    As  for  world  trade  of  coarse  grains,  the  estimate 
for  the  current  July-June  season  is  a  record  Qh  million  tons,  up  somewhat 
from  the  previous  forecast.     The  increase  reflects  continued ■ strong  import 
demand  in  Western  Europe,  where  estimated  coarse  grain  imports  have  been 
raised  almost  1  million  tons. 

RICE  -  The  world  rice  production  estimate  is  now  placed  at  3^7  tons  (paddy), 
up  slightly  from  the  previous  report,  reflecting  continued  favorable  pro- 
duction prospects  in  Asia.    World  trade  in  rice  in  calendar  1977  is  now 
estimated  to  reach  7.6  million  tons  (milled),  up  slightly  from  the  previoiis 
estimate . 

SATELLITE  WHEAT  SURVEY  -  Washington  Star  reports  this  spring  eight  major 
wheat-producing  nations  will  be  siarveyed  by  satellite  to  test  feasibility  of 
forecasting  global  harvests  of  crops  from  space.    USDA  is  participating  in 
the  experimental  program  along  with  NASA  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Space 
Administration.    Wheat  crops  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Canada  and  the  U.S.  will  be  analyzed  by  the  satellite. 

COTTON  -  World  cotton  consumption  this  season  is  expected  to  retreat  slightly 
from  the  1975/76  record  to  around  6l.5  million  bales.    Availability  of  cotton 
and  strength  of  the  world  economy  are  important  influences  on  consumption. 
The  outlook  for  1977/78  area  suggests  an  increase  of  h  percent  which  could 
result  in  production  of  between  62  and  63  million  bales.     U.S.  exports 
will  be  up  sharply  diiring  1976/77,  despite  a  decline  in  the  total  level 
of  world  cotton  trade. 

oil/meals  -  The  1977  world  production  of  oilseeds  and  meals  as  of  mid- 
January  1977  is  forecast  at  67.^  million  metric  tons  (MT),  soybean  meal 
equivalent  basis  (SME).     This  forecast  reflects  a  3.8  million  MT  (SME) 
decline  from  the  record  1976  level. 

World  exports  of  meals  including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds  and  fish 
for  1977  are  forecast  at  33.6  million  MT,  pointing  to  an  expected  increase- 
of  1.2  million  MT  (SME)  over  the  1976  estimate. 

The  world  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1977  is  forecast  at  hQ  million  MT, 
oil  equivalent  basis,  reflecting  a  700,000  MT  decline  from  the  1976  estimate. 
World  trade  in  oil  for  1977,  however,  is  expected  to  expand  by  700,000  MT 
over  the  1976  level. 
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The  decline  in  world  meal  and  oil  production  in  1977  is  attributed  partially 
to  decline  in  the  Indian  peanut  and  the  U.S.  soybean  crops. 

Area  planted  to  major  oilseeds,  excluding  cotton,  in  1976/77  is  estimated 

at  82.1  million  hectares.    This  estimate  points  to  a  200,000  hectare  reduction 

from  the  1975/76  level. 

INCREASE  IN  CROP  DISASTER  APPLICATIONS  -  Applications  for  disaster  payments 
in  1976  rose  by  k8  percent.     Figures  compiled  through  December  show  386, lUl* 
farmers  applied  for  payments  in  1976  compared  with  260,621  applications  in 
1975.    USDA  reports  1975  figure  was  the  lowest  since  the  program  began  in 
1973. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  -  Three  monitored  exchange  rates  were  unchanged  during  the 
past  month — the  Japanese  Yen,  the  French  Franc  and  the  Italian  Lira.  The 
British  Pound,  the  Dutch  Guilder  and  the  German  Mark  advanced  slightly. 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Ocean  rates  to  Japan  were  steady;  rates  to  Trieste 
and  Rotterdam  eased  downward. 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  Car  loadings  and  car  shortages  were  down  -  indicating 
completion  of  major  grain  crop  hairvesting  in  the  Mid  and  Northwest. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS 
U.S.  Expected  19TT  Planted  Acreage  and  Change  from  1976 


Com  -  3^.2  million  hectares,  up  one-half  of  1  percent;  Sorghum  -  6.9 

million  hectares,  down  8  percent;  Oats  -  7.2  million  hectares,  up 

2  percent;  Barley  -  h.3  million  hectares,  up  15  percent ;  Soybeans  - 

21.5  million  hectares,  up  6  percent;  Upland  Cotton  -  5.2  million  hectares, 

up  10  percent;  Flaxseed  -  639.^  thousand  hectares,  up  51  percent;  Durum 

Wheat  -  1.2  million  hectares,  down  39  percent;  Other  Spring  Wheat  - 

6.5  million  hectares,  down  10  percent;  Sugarbeets  -  575-9  thousand  hectares, 

down  7  percent;  Rice  -  929.6  thousand  hectares,  down  8  percent. 


U.S.  CROP  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  -  JANUARY  10,  1977 

ALL  COTTON  -  production  is  forecast  at  10.6  million  bales,  up  3  percent 
from  last  month,  and  27  percent  above  the  1975  crop.  Harvested  hectare 
is  2h  percent  above  last  year  and  yield  per  hectare,  at  .52  metric  tons, 
is  2  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

CITRUS  -  production  is  expected  to  total  a  record  1^.8  million  MT,  17  percent 
above  last  season  and  l8  percent  above  the  197^-75  crop. 

ORANGE  -  production  is  forecast  at  a  record  10,959-7  thousand  MT,  1  percent 
above  the  December  1  forecast,  and  15  percent  (1,^53.3  thousand  MT)  above 
last  season's  crop  of  9»506.ii  thousand  MT. 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  production  is  forecast  at  2,925-7  thousand  MT,  unchanged  from 
December  1  but  12  percent  (3^0.2  thousand  MT)  above  a  year  ago. 

LEMON  -  crop  prospects  at  917-2  thousand  MT,  are  8  percent  below  last  month 
but  kg  percent  (303.0  thousand  MT)  above  the  previous  season. 

POTATO  -  winter  production  is  forecast  at  129,500  MT,  h  percent  below  the 
1976  production  of  135,350  MT.     Spring  potato  intentions  for  1977  are  esti- 
mated at  37j6U0  hectares,  8  percent  below  the  Uo,830  hectares  planted  in 
1976. 

HAY  STOCKS  -  on  farms  January  1  totaled  70,8o6.7  thousand  MT,  10  percent 
below  a  year  earlier,  and  the  lowest  January  1  stocks  since  196O. 
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SOURCE:     SRS  Crop  Reporting  Board 
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WORLD  WEATHER  MP  CROP  SUMMARY 
(December  through  Mi d- January ) 


HIGHLIGHTS  -  Drought  and  cold  threaten  crops  in  the  Great  Plains  of 
North  America  and  in  the  western  states  where  crop  production  is  depen- 
dent on  irrigation.     Relatively  mild  and  wet  weather  in  December 
continued  to  erase  the  effects  of  last  summer's  drought  in  Western 
Europe  while  extending  the  pasture  season.     Generous  rains  broke  a 
late  fall  drought  in  Spain  and  adjacent  areas  of  North  Africa 
reviving  pastures  and  improving  winter  grains.    Mild  temperatures 
in  European  USSR  were  interrupted  at  year's  end  by  a  sharp  cold  snap, 
but  good  snow  cover  protected  winter  crops  over  most  of  the  area. 
Below  normal  temperatiires  continue  to  plague  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  especially  in  the  south  where  crops  have  probably  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  persistently  cold  weather.  India's 
northern  wheat  region  has  received  even  less  rain  than  the  sparse 
dry  season  norm,  but  normal  rainfall  fell  in  the  winter  rice  areas 
in  the  extreme  south  and  in  Sri  Lanka.    Winter  grain  harvest  ad- 
vanced under  favorable  conditions  in  Australia  but  spring  crops 
have  been  under  stress  because  of  below  normal  precipitation.  The 
harvest  of  winter  grains  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  has  been  impeded 
by  frequent  rains,  but  conditions  for  spring  crops  have  been  almost  ideal. 

NORTH  AMERICA  -  Light  precipitation  accompanied  by  well  below  normal 
temperatures  has  intensified  the  drought  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
into  Canada's  Prairie  provinces.    Winter  wheat,  range  and  pastures 
have  been  adversely  affected  throughout  much  of  the  area.  Below 
normal  precipitation  in  western  mountain  ranges  could  impact  adversely 
in  states  heavily  dependent  on  irrigation  water.    And  in  the  east  and 
midwest,  bitter  cold  and  heavy  snow  cover  has  resulted  in  greater 
than  usual  supplemental  feeding  of  livestock. 

EUROPE  -  Relatively  mild  and  wet  weather  has  continued  into  January 
as  Western  Europe  continues  its  recovery  from  last  summer's  devastating 
drought.    Winter  grains  and  pastures  have  rebounded  as  generous  rains 
have  erased  the  effects  of  a  November  drought  in  Spain  and  adjacent 
areas  of  North  Africa.     December  rainfall  in  Greece,  however,  was  only 
about  50  percent  of  normal.     Rainfall  throughout  the  Eastern  European 
countries  has  been  generally  above  normal  with  the  notable  exception 
of  East  Germany  where  precipitation  has  been  well  below  normal  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  months. 

USSR  -  Heavy  snow  cover  blankets  most  of  the  USSR.    A  sharp  cold  snap 
at  the  end  of  December,  however,  interrupted  the  mild  temperatures  in 
European  USSR  and  may  have  inflicted  some  damage  to  winter  grains  in 
areas  where  there  was  light  or  no  snow  cover  at  the  time — Southern 
Ukraine,  Lower  Volga  and  the  North  Caucasus.    Temperatures  have  been 
somewhat  colder  than  normal  in  Asiatic  USSR  but  precipitation  has  been 
above  average  throughout  most  of  the  principal  agricultural  areas  with 
the  exception  of  the  Urals  and  Middle  Volga  regions. 


ASIA  -  Cold  continued  to  grip  most  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
and  winter  crops — especially  south  of  the  Yangtze  River — may  have 
suffered  some  damage.     Even  less  rain  than  the  sparse  dry  season  norm  has 
fallen  on  India's  northern  wheat  regions.     Southern  India's  "winter  rice 
regions  have  benefitted  from  good  rains  which  extended  into  Sri  Lanka 
to  improve  the  moisture  situation  in  that  country.     Conditions  have  been 
generally  favorable  for  the  grain  harvest  in  Australia.  Unirrigated 
spring  crops  which  have  been  under  stress  by  below  nomal  precipitation 
into  early  January  have  benefitted  from  increased  frontal  activity  at 
mid-month. 

AFRICA  -  Crops  are  developing  normally  in  South  Africa  with  tempera- 
tures and  rainfall  about  average  for  the  Transvaal  and  most  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.     The  Sahel  remains  seasonally  dry  while  coastal  areas 
in  West  Africa — Guinea  and  Senegal  in  particular — have  been  experiencing 
normal  rainfall. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  -  Excessive  rainfall  caused  harvest  delays  of  excellent 
wheat  crops  and  localized  flooding  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  with  some 
areas  in  Argentina  receiving  two  to  three  times  the  December  norm. 
Conditions  for  spring  crops  in  both  countries  are  very  favorable  at  this 
time.     Heavy  rains  in  Peru  broke  a  2-month  drought  that  has  signifi- 
cantly lowered  crop  prospects  in  that  country. 


CURRENT  U.S.  WHEAT,  RICE,  AM)  FEED  GRAINS  SITUATION 


WHEAT — Prices  are  reflecting  the  much  larger  world  supply  this  year, 
and  the  largest  U.S.  supply  since  the  early  1960's.     Prices  at  the  farm 
in  1976/77  may  average  in  the  range  of  $95.53  to  $117.58  per  metric  ton 
compared  with  $129.34  in  1975/76. 

U.S.  wheat  exports  in  1976/77  likely  will  be  less  than  last  year's 
31.9  million  metric  tons  but  will  continue  large,  perhaps  in  the  range  of 
25.8  to  28.6  million  metric  tons.     Domestic  use  of  wheat  is  expected  to 
be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  mainly  because  of  more  wheat  feeding. 

Farmers  planted  22.6  million  hectares  of  winter  wheat  in  the  fall 
of  1976  for  harvest  in  1977,  3  percent  fewer  than  a  year  ago  and  1  per- 
cent less  than  two  years  ago.     This  was  the  first  year  seedings  have 
declined  since  1970. 

Nationwide,  the  winter  wheat  was  in  only  fair  condition  during  early 
December.  Continued  low  temperatures  coupled  with  low  soil  moisture  and 
lack  of  snow  cover  had  exposed  the  crop  to  dangers  of  wind  erosion  and 
winterkill.     Based  on  condition  of  the  crop  on  December  1,  1976,  winter 
wheat  production  in  1977  was  forecast  at  39.1  million  metric  tons,  8 
percent  less  than  last  year  and  13  percent  smaller  than  the  record  1975 
crop. 
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Farmers  indicated  intentions  as  of  January  1  to  plant  less  spring 
wheat  also.     Their  intentions  were  for  plantings  of  1.2  million  hectares 
of  Durum,  down  39  percent  from  1976  plantings,  and  6.5  million  hectares 
of  spring  wheat  other  than  Durum,  down  10  percent.     If  plantings  are  in 
line  with  these  intentions,  spring  wheat  plantings  would  be  16  percent 
less  than  in  1976,  and  total  wheat  plantings  would  be  down  7  percent. 

The  January  1  report  of  Prospective  Plantings  suggests  that  farmers 
in  the  Southwest  are  moving  out  of  Durum  as  fast  as  they  moved  in,  and 
that  some  spring  wheat  growers  in  the  Northern  Plains  are  shifting  to 
barley,  oats,  oilseed  crops,  and  possibly  to  fallow.     Another  report  of 
prospective  plantings  will  be  issued  on  April  14. 

RICE — Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1976/77  marketing  year  were 
record  large  at  1.67  million  metric  tons,  about  half  of  which  was  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories.     Although  the  1976  crop  of  5.31 
million  metric  tons  was  almost  a  tenth  smaller  than  the  record  1975  crop, 
the  rice  supply  for  1976/77,  at  6.98  million  metric  tons,  was  14  percent 
more  than  the  year  before  and  record  large.     Disappearance  in  1976/77 
likely  will  be  moderately  larger  than  in  1975/76,  due  to  a  little  more 
domestic  usage  and  somewhat  larger  exports.     Even  so,  carryover  stocks 
will  be  larger  again  at  the  end  of  1976/77. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  rice  in  August-December,  the  first  5 
months  of  the  1976/77  marketing  year,  averaged  $6.55  per  cwt .  ($144.40 
per  metric  ton),     well  below  the  target  price  of  $8.25  ($181.88  per  metric 
ton).     Under  the  new  rice  program,  therefore,  growers  will  receive 
deficiency  payments  on  their  allotment  production. 

Growers  indicated  as  of  January  1  that  they  intended  to  plant  929,570 
hectares  to  rice  in  1977,  8  percent  less  than  in  1976  and  18  percent  less 
than  1975 's  record  plantings  of  1,140,420  hectares. 

FEED  GRAINS— The  estimate  of  the  1976  corn  crop  has  been  raised 
to  157.9  million  metric  tons,  8  percent  larger  than  the  1975  record  output. 
The  larger  corn  crop  accounted  for  all  of  the  increase  in  1976  feed  grain 
production,  since  production  of  sorghum,  barley,  and  oats  each  was  smaller 
than  in  1975. 

The  feed  grain  supply  for  1976/77  was  210.4  million  metric  tons,  6 
percent  larger  than  1975/76.     With  exports  and  domestic  usage  together 
expected  to  be  only  moderately  larger  than  last  year,  feed  grain  prices 
are  running  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Farmers  indicated  they  intended  as  of  January  1  to  plant  more  corn, 
oats,  and  barley  than  in  1976  but  less  sorghum.     Intentions  were  for  an 
increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  in  corn  plantings,  a  15  percent  increase 
in  barley  plantings,  and  a  2  percent  increase  in  oat  plantings,  but  an  8 
percent  decrease  in  sorghum  plantings.     If  these  intentions  are  carried 
out,  plantings  of  the  four  major  feed  grains  combined  would  be  larger  than 
1976  plantings  by  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 


WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  - 

Major  developments  in  the  vorld  grain  situation  since  the  latest  report 
in  this  series  include:     (l)    a  23  million-ton  increase  in  the  estimate 
of  world  production,  almost  all  in  wheat  and  coarse  grains,  and  a  near 
parallel  upward  revision  of  prospective  year-end  carry-out  stocks,  (2)  a 
decline  in  the  projected  level  of  wheat  trade,  reflecting  the  more  ample 
supply  situation  and  (3)  a  tendency  toward  leveling  off  of  world  wheat 
and  coarse  grain  prices  which  had  been  declining  rather  sharply  since  mid- 
summer. 

The  latest  increase  of  the  estimated  1976  world  crop  is  due  substantially 
to  the  USSR,  where  wheat  and  coarse  grains  estimates  are  up  by  5.0  and 
3.8  million  tons,  respectively.     In  addition,  the  U.S.  coarse  grain 
estimate  is  up  by  5*5  million  tons,  the  estimate  of  wheat  production  in 
major  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries  is  up  by  3.3  million  tons, 
and  estimates  of  crops  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  are  up  by  a 
total  of  ^.2  million  tons. 

The  larger  build-up  of  stocks  now  projected  for  the  end  of  19T6/TT  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  crop  outturn  is  expected  to  occur  mainly  in 
wheat.     The  estimated  build-up  will  be  in  a  relatively  few  countries — 
primarily  in  the  USSR,  the  U.S.,  and  in  major  foreign  exporting  coiintries  . 
The  aggregate  stocks  level  for  wheat  for  the  end  of  the  1976/77  marketing 
year  is  now  placed  at  nearly  lOh  million  tons  which  would  be  up  about  65 
percent  above  the  1975/76  level  and  would  be  second  only  to  the  record 
of  110. U  million  tons  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  1969/70.  Although 
the  projected  aggregate  1976/77  carry-out  for  coarse  grains  is  now  about 
5  million  tons  larger  than  that  projected  in  late  October,  it  remains 
relatively  low  by  comparison  with  earlier  years. 

The  recent  tendency  toward  a  leveling  off  of  world  grain  prices  appears 
to  have  arisen  mainly  due  to  the  continuing  relatively  close  balance 
between  supplies  and  requirements  for  grain  for  animal  feeding.  Some 
continuing  weakness  was  noted  in  world  wheat  prices  even  in  early  December, 
particularly  reflecting  lower-priced  offerings  from  Argentina.  However,  a 
moderating  factor  is  that  international  market  prices  for  corn  and  wheat 
(particularly  wheat  of  somewhat  lower  quality)  have  drawn  closer  together 
and  are  now  about  equal.     This  unusually  close  relationship  between  wheat 
and  corn  prices  is  caused  mainly  by  the  coexistence  of  plentiful  wheat 
supplies  with  a  continuing  tight  world  feedstuff  situation  (soybean  meal 
and  forage  as  well  as  feed  grains).     In  some  cases,  the  situation  has  led 
importing  countries  to  shift  earlier  purchases  of  corn  to  wheat.  Accord- 
ingly, world  market  price  levels  for  both  wheat  and  corn  in  the  period 
ahead  seem  likely  to  be  dominated  by  feed  demand  developments  for  the 
balance  of  the  1976/77  season,  at  least  until  rather  definitive  prospects 
begin  to  emerge  regarding  the  size  of  the  world  grain  crop  in  1977 • 
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RICE  - 

The  1976  world  rice  crop*  is  estimated  to  reach  nearly  3^7  million  tons, 
only  7  million  tons  less  than  last  year's  record  harvest.     The  latest 
estimate  shows  an  increase  of  about  500,000  tons  above  the  October  27 
estimate  owing  to  improved  crop  prospects  in  Indonesia,  Bangladesh,  the 
U.S.,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Pakistan.     A  new  record  crop  is  now 
estimated  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  700,000  tons  above  the  record  1975 
crop.     Increased  area  and  continuing  good  growing  conditions  have  enhanced 
harvest  prospects  in  Bangladesh.     Indonesian  production  fell  below 
anticipated  target  levels,  but  still  shows  an  increase  over  last  year. 
Because  of  unfavorable  late  season  weather  conditions,  production  esti- 
mates declined  in  Japan,  despite  increased  sown  area.    The  U.S.  rice 
production  estimate  was  increased  to  5.3  million  tons. 

World  trade  in  rice  in  calendar  1977  is  currently  estimated  to  be  slightly 
above  the  7.^  million  tons  traded  in  1976.     Information  from  Burma 
indicates  at  least  an  additional  200,000  tons  above  the  originally 
estimated  U00,000  tons  is  anticipated  for  export  as  result  of  a  good 
crop. 

An  improved  stock  position  in  Bangladesh  will  preclude  larger  imports  of 
rice.     Japanese  stocks  will  decrease,  but  will  probably  still  be  above 
the  level  of  two  years  ago.     The  estimate  of  U.S.  rice  exports  for  the 
1976/77  U.S.  marketing  year  and  for  calendar  1977  remain  iinchanged  at 
2.0  million  tons  and  2.2  million  tons,  respectively. 

*  All  production  figures  are  on  a  paddy  basis;  trade  and  stocks  are 
expressed  on  a  milled  basis. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


World  cotton  production  outlook  for  the  coming  marketing  year  is 
that  acreage  may  increase  by  almost  h  percent.    Yields  may  recover 
in  several  countries  which  have  suffered  from  weather  and  natural 
disasters  this  season.     Preliminary  information  indicates  prospective 
outturn  of  between  62  and  63  million  bales.    A  larger  supply  increases 
prospects  for  consumption  expansion  in  1911 /iQ' 

World  cotton  consumption  in  1976/77  is  expected  to  retreat  slightly 
from  the  record  level  of  62.5  million  bales  which  was  set  last 
season.     Consumption  may  drop  to  around  6l.5  million  bales,  or  about 
1.5  percent,  largely  because  of  limited  supplies.     At  an  estimated 
58.6  million  bales,  1976/77  production  is  up  8  percent  from  last 
season,  but  still  below  projected  consumption  for  the  second  conse- 
cutive season.     The  total  supply  of  cotton  is  expected  to  be  down  to 
81.1  million  bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1971/72.     This  supply 
constraint  with  higher  prices  has  dampened  demand  somewhat ,  although 
stocks  are  still  expected  to  be  drawn  down  by  almost  three  million 
bales . 

Another  factor  affecting  demand  for  cotton  is  the  strength  of  world 
economy.     Also,  cotton  spinners  in  Western  Europe  and  some  other 
countries  are  feeling  considerable  pressure  from  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  manufactured  in  countries  which  grow  cotton  and/or  have  low 
labor  costs.     There  is  a  trend  for  some  traditional  cotton  exporting 
countries  to  consume  more  cotton  domestically  and  in  effect  reduce 
raw  cotton  trade. 

World  exports  this  year  are  expected  to  fall  1.3  million  bales  to 
17.^  million  bales  with  U.S.  shipments  expected  to  rise  to  h.6  - 
0.3  million  bales.     This  means  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  in  cotton 
will  rise  from  last  season's  low  18  percent  to  26  percent,  a  level 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  average.     The  total  export  commitment 
for  the  current  season  had  reached  k.O  million  bales  by  January  2, 
with  the  major  purchasers  being  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Republic  of  China.     Although  far  below  sales  to  the 
Far  East,  purchases  by  European  countries  were  significantly  higher 
than  at  this  time  last  season. 
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U.S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


U.S.  textile  activity  during  1977  is  expected  to  mirror  renewed  consumer 
confidence  and  further  expansion  in  the  general  economy.     As  a  result, 
mill  consumption  of  fibers  will  likely  recover  from  the  poor  showing  of 
recent  months,  boosting  this  year's  total  use  above  1976 's  5.2  million 
m.  tons.  The  less  expensive  and  relatively  more  abundant  manmade  fibers 
will  be  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  anticipated  modest  rebound  in  demand 
and  cotton's  share  of  the  market  will  likely  slip  below  the  current  30 
percent  in  coming  months.     However,  cotton  may  enjoy  an  improved  competi- 
tive position  by  late  1977  when  anticipated  larger  supplies  become  available. 

Cotton  production  prospects  for  1977  appear  favorable.  Producers  in  early 
January  indicated  intentions  to  plant  about  5.2  million  hectares  of  upland 
cotton  this  spring,  0.5  million  more  than  a  year  ago.  Growers  indicate 
plans  to  expand  cotton  acreage  about  9  percent  in  the  Southeast,  15  percent 
in  the  Southwest,  and  27  percent  in  the  Far  West,  reflecting  higher  cotton 
prices.  However,  keen  competition  from  soybeans  is  holding  planned  cotton 
acreage  in  the  Delta  about  3  percent  below  1976  plantings. 

Given  larger  plantings  and  assuming  average  abandonment  and  more  normal 
yields,  the  1977  cotton  crop  would  total  sharply  above  this  season's  10,6 
million  bales.     So,  even  with  the  small  prospective  carryover  of  about  3 
million  bales,  the  1977/78  supply  will  likely  top  this  season's  14.3  million, 
resulting  in  increased  availabilities  for  mill  consumption  and  exports. 

U.S.  cotton  disappearance  prospects  for  1977/78  generally  look  good. 
Exports,  which  are  increasing  sharply  this  season,  may  fare  even  better 
with  indications  of  continued  relatively  firm  foreign  demand  and  limited 
supplies.     While  larger  U.S.  mill  use  is  problematical  at  this  time, 
consumption  could  gain  if  competition  from  manmade  fibers  and  textile 
imports  moderate. 

After  strengthening  early  in  1976/77,  spot  market  cotton  prices  have  declined 
over  the  past  3  months.     Given  the  tight  supply-demand  balance,  this 
fluctuation  reflected  variation  in  production  prospects  as  the  season 
progresses,  along  with  sluggish  mill  use.     For  instance,  with  a  7  percent 
recovery  in  1976  crop  prospects  since  November,  prices  have  dropped  15 
percent  or  so.     As  a  result,  most  spot  market  prices  now  are  below  August  1 
levels,  but  still  nearly  10  cents  per  pound  above  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  disappearance  during  1976/77  may  total  nearly  a  million  bales  above 
last  season's  10.6  million  despite  this  season's  higher  prices.  Larger 
exports  are  responsible.     Shipments  are  now  placed  at  around  4.6  million 
bales,  up  from  3.3  million  a  year  ago,  and  reflect  extremely  limited  foreign 
export  availability. 

U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  not  faring  as  well.     Use  during  1976/77 
is  expected  to  drop  5  to  10  percent  below  last  season's  7-1/4  million  bales 
as  manmade  fibers  take  advantage  of  the  current  nearly  50  percent  price 
differential  in  their  favor  and  record  cotton  textile  imports  make  further 
inroads  into  domestic  mill  use. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  OILSEEDS  AND  PRODUCTS 


Based  on  reports  through  January  17  world  production  of  high  protein  meals 
in  1977  is  forecast  at  67.5  million  metric  tons  soybean  meal  equivalent 
(SME) .     This  represents  a  4.6  million  ton  decline  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate  and  a  200,000  drop  from  the  previous  forecast. 

Despite  indications  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  1976  U.S.  soybean  crop  (34.4 
million  metric  tons  January  estimate — 400,000  tons  above  the  November 
estimate)  1977  world  meal  output  is  revised  downward  reflecting  a  lower 
forecast  for  1977  crop  Brazilian  soybeans  and  a  downward  revision  in  the 

1976  Indian  peanut  crop.     Furthermore,  the  final  estimate  for  the  1975 
U.S.  soybean  harvest  was  raised  to  42.1  million  tons — 700,000  tons  above 
the  previous  estimate. 

Prospects  for  high  protein  meal  demand  continue  strong  based  on  improved 
economic  conditions  and  larger  animal  numbers.     Consequently,  meal  prices 
have  strengthened  substantially  from  a  year  ago.     As  the  season  progresses, 
high  meal  prices  are  expected  to  trim  feeding  rates  per  animal  unit.  This 
adjustment  will  be  needed  since  supplies  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
last  year's  consumption  level.     Also,  increased  movements  of  soybeans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  limit  availabilities 
to  traditional  markets. 

A  sizable  drawdown  in  U.S.  soybean  stocks  will  likely  take  place  in  the 
current  season  in  order  to  satisfy  the  projected  U.S.  and  foreign  demand 
for  meal.     Although  livestock  and  poultry  feeder  profitability  ratios  appear 
to  have  peaked,  meal  prices  are  expected  to  remain  high  reflecting  the 
shortfall  in  supply.     To  the  extent  that  winter  weather  in  some  areas  of 
the  U.S.  continues  below  normal  and  swine  numbers  are  larger  than  previously 
estimated,  U.S.  meal  consumption  coiold  significantly  exceed  the  ciirrent 
estimate.     However,  increased  usage  of  wheat  for  feeding  would  tend  to  mod- 
erate this  gain. 

1 

1977  world  production  of  vegetable,  animal  and  marine  oils  and  fats  is  now  | 
estimated  at  48.2  million  metric  tons — 813,000  tons  below  last  year's  re- 
vised estimate  and  about  unchanged  from  the  previous  estimate.     World  oil 
output  in  1977  is  now  forecast  to  fall  800,000  tons  short  of  the  projected 
1965-1975  trend.     Thus  a  significant  drawdown  in  stocks  is  expected.  Al- 
though U.S.  stocks  of  soybean  oil  have  continued  to  be  very  large,  this 
resulted  from  larger  than  expected  meal  demand.     In  coming  months,  as  meal 
demand  shrinks  into  line  with  supply,  reduced  crushings  should  allow  oil 
demand  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  stocks.     World  supplies  of  fats  and  oils, 
including  U.S.  stocks  are  significantly  below  last  year.  Assuming  a  normal 
oil  demand  increment  in  1977,  aggregate  U.S.  oil  stocks  including  the  oil 
equivalent  of  soybeans,  will  be  sharply  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  current 
marketing  season. 

In  1978,  sharp  above-trend  gains  in  both  oil  and  meal  production  will  be 
needed  to  replenish  supplies.     This  will  require  increased  1977  oilseed 
crop  plantings  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  countries.  The  projected  world 
production  trend  would  require  72.0  million  tons  of  meal  (SME) — 4.6  million 
above  the  current  1977  forecast.     Comparably,  the  projected  trend  for  1978 
world  production  of  fats  and  oils  is  50.0  million  tons — 1.8  million  above 
the  current  1977  forecast. 
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DOMESTIC  SOYBEAN  SITUATION 


The  1976/77  soybean  supply  totals  41.1  million  metric  tons  about  13 
percent  below  the  record  47.1  million  of  1975/76.     Sharply  reduced 
production  accounts  for  the  decline  as  beginning  stocks  last  Sep- 
tember 1,  at  6.6  million  tons,  were  up  about  a  third.     The  1976  soy- 
bean crop  is  estimated  34.4  million  tons,  nearly  8.2  million  tons 
below  1975.    A  combination  of  smaller  area  for  harvest  and  reduced  • 
yields  contributed  to  the  lower  output. 

Although  soybean  use  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  marketing  year 
has  exceeded  last  season,  the    reduced  supplies  will  be  a 
limiting  factor  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     For  the  season,  total  soy- 
bean disappearance  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons,  about  4  percent 
below  the  record  high  use  of  last  year. 

Soybean  stocks  in  all  positions  on  January  1,  1977,  totaled  26.9 
million  tons,  down  18  percent  from  last  year's  record  high.  Based  on 
these  January  1  soybean  supplies  and  total  demand  estimates,  total 
utilization  during  January-August  will  be  cut  about  6  percent.  A 
cut  of  about  a  tenth  in  crushings  is  expected  during  the  volume  of 
the  season,  reducing  total  crushings  to  about  21.8  million  tons 
compared  with  23.5  million  last  year.     Exports  are  expected  to  be 
reduced  about  3  percent,  bringing  total  exports  for  the  season  to 
about  15  million  tons  not  much  changed  from  the  previous  year.  This 
would  leave  carryover  stocks  next  September  1  at  the  very  low  level 
of  around  1.8  million  tons  (  a  2  to  3  weeks'  supply),  about  70  per- 
cent below  the  carryover  on  September  1,  1976. 

Because  of  limited  soybean  supplies  and  strong  use,  prices  received  by 
farmers  are  higher.     Prices  advanced  from  $217  per  ton    in  October  to 
$241  in  December.     So  far  this  marketing  year  (January  estimated)  prices 
have  averaged  $235  per  ton  compared  with  $161  in  September-January  1975/76. 
Prices  are  expected  to  continue  high  at  least  into  the  spring,  as  they 
ration  the  short  soybean  supply.     Prices  in  late  spring  and  summer 
will  be  strongly  influenced  by  prospects  for  the  1977  soybean  crop  and 
unfolding  demand  prospects.     For  the  season,  prices  are  expected  to 
average  near  $257  per  ton,     up  from  the  $184  of  1975/76. 

1977  Soybean  Planting  Intentions  Up  6  Percent 

Based  on  the  USDA  planting  intentions  survey  as  of  January  1,  farmers 
will  seed  about  21.4  million  hectares  to  soybeans  in  1977,  compared  with 
20.4  million  actually  planted  in  1976.     Early  season  plans  indicate 
area  will  be  up  primarly  in  all  major-producing  areas.  Prospective 
corn  area,  at  32.8  million,  is  up  1.2  million  from  last  year,  while 
planned  area  of  upland  cotton,  at  5.1  million,  is  up  .3  million. 
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The  continuing  strong  demand  for  soybeans  and  resulting  high  prices 
have  influenced  the  planned  expansion  in  acreage  for  1977..  It  has 
been  three  years  since  soybean  acreage  peaked  at  almost  23  million 
hectares  in  1973.    At  that  time  corn  plantings  totaled  29  million  hec- 
tares.   Relative  soybean/corn  prices  appear  to  strongly  influence 
year-to-year  shifts  in  soybean/corn  acreages.     The  current  soybean/ 
corn  price  ratio  of  about  2.8  to  1  favors  soybeans  whereas  a  year 
ago  the  ratio  of  1.8  to  1  discouraged  soybean  plantings.  Other 
factors  such  as  input  costs,  crop  practices,  and  weather  influence 
farmers'  planting  decisions.     If  soybean  prices  strengthen  further 
into  the  spring  as  now  anticipated,  this  will  likely  attract 
even  more  acres  to  soybeans.     A  substantial  increase  in  soybean 
production  this  year — to  at  least  38  million  tons — is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  tight  situation  through  the  1977/78  marketing  year. 

ERS : CED 


WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TEOPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


COFFEE  -  The  third  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agriciiltural  Service  for  19T6/T7 
world  coffee  production  is  for  a  total  output  of  62.7  million  bags 
(60  kilograms  each),  up  1  percent  from  the  second  FAS  estimate  of  the  crop 
but  15  percent  below  the  1975/76  production.     Exportable  production  is 
estimated  at  ^5.5  million  bags,  close  to  2  percent  higher  than  that 
previously  reported.     Exportable  production  represents  total  harvested 
production  less  domestic  consumption  in  producing  countries. 

The  continued  sharp  rise  in  coffee  prices  during  the  latter  months  of 
1976  has  been  reflected  in  increasing  coverage  by  the  news  media  as  well 
as  growing  cons-umer  reaction  throughout  the  U.S.     Green  coffee  prices  in 
December  reached  new  record  highs,  with  the  ICO  composite  price  averaging 
$2.06  a  pound  for  the  month,  up  from  $1.80  for  November  and  137  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.     The  wholesale  price  for  a  one  poiind  can  of 
roasted  coffee  during  November  averaged  $2.32,  according  to  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  with  the  retail  price  lagging  behind  at  $2.23.  Corre- 
sponding wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  November  1975  were  $l.ii6  and 
$l.ii9s  respectively. 

U.S.  green  coffee  imports  during  January-November  1976  totaled  17-9  million 
bags  valued  at  $2.29  billion,  f.o.b.  origin,  as  compared  with  19  million 
bags  valued  at  $1.UJ+  billion  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1975.  Coffee 
roastings  through  November  1976  totaled  17.3  million  bags,  or  about 
300,000  bags  more  than  industry  roastings  a  year  ago.     The  preliminary 
.estimates  of  green  coffee  stocks  held  by    roasters,  importers  and  dealers 
as  of  November  30  was  2.98  million  bags,  down  from  3.79  million  at  the 
end  of  November  1975- 
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SUGAR  -  There  was  a  general  lack  of  activity  in  the  sugar  market  during 
December.     Prices  remained  depressed  and  changed  very  little.    World  prices 
began  the  month  at  T.T5  cents  per  pound  and  ended  at  cents.  Low 

point  for  the  world  price  was  on  December  27  at  7.15  cents  and  the  highest 
point  was  7.80  cents  on  December  3.    New  York  duty  paid  price  for  raw 
sugar  began  the  month  at  10. Uo  cents  per  pound,  and  was  at  the  highest 
level,  10.50  cents,  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Reports  on  crop  prospects  diiring  December  indicate  that  the  FAS  estimate  of 
87  million  metric  tons  for  1976-77  niay  be  exceeded.     Output  of  such  large 
producing  countries  as  France,  West  Germany,  USSR  and  India  may  be  better 
than  earlier  prospects  indicated.     Heavy  rains  in  December  delayed  opening 
of  some  of  Cuba's  mills.     The  EC  continued  to  make  offers  for  sales 
of  white  sugar. 

A  revised  draft  version  of  the  proposed  new  International  Sugar  Agreement 
was  issued  as  of  December  1,  1976.     This  draft  is  to  be  reviewed  by  a 
Preparatory  Committee  which  meets  in  London  January  31  -  February  k.  The 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  continued  to  work  on  its  report 
relating  to  whether  increased  imports  of  sugar  are  harming  the  U.S.  industry, 
following  three  hearings  in  November.     The  U.S.  ITC  may  send  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  about  the  middle  of  January. 

COCOA  -  New  York  spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices  averaged  $1.55  per  pound  in 
December,  up  from  the  November  level  of  $1.5^  and  were  more  than  double 
a  year  earlier  prices  of  7^+  cents  per  pound.     Accra  prices  for  the  year 
averaged  a  record  $1.10  per  po-und,  compared  with  the  1975  annual  average 
of  75  cents. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  2976/77  is  expected  to  reach  only  1.1^0 
million  metric  tons,  8  percent  below  the  1975/76  harvest  of  I.52  million 
tons.    World  cocoa  bean  grindings  in  1977  are  forecast  at  l.i+2  million 
tons,  down  about  5  percent  from  1976  grindings  of  about  I.5O  million  tons. 
Thus  tight  supplies  and  high  prices  are  likely  to  continue  during  1977. 
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WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Milk  output  in  the  37  major  producing  countries  1/  in  1976  was  about  the 
same  as  the  383  million  metric  tons  (MT)  produced  in  1975.    Weather  condi- 
tions, including  droughts,  in  the  EC,  Australia  and  the  USSR  caused 
production  losses  vhich  more  or  less  offset  the  h  percent  increase  in 
the  United  States  and  10  percent  increase  in  New  Zealand.     Thus,  the 
fairly  steady  increase  in  world  milk  production  over  the  past  10  years 
was  halted  probably  only  temporarily  in  1976.     The  outlook  is  for  a 
continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  1977 »  with  an  expected  increase  of 
around  2  percent  to  reach  a  production  of  391  million  MT. 

Butter  production  in  1976  is  estimated  at  5»650  MT,  about  2  percent 
greater  than  for  the  previous  year.     The  forecast  for  1977  is  for  an 
increase  of  around  1  percent.     EC  production,  which  accounts  for  about 
1/3  of  the  37-country  total  production,  increased  more  than  5  percent  in 
1976;  however,  no  further  increase  is  forecast  for  1977.     Stocks  at  the 
end  of  1976,  based  on  preliminary  estimates,  were  around  1^+  percent 
higher  for  the  37  country  totals  and  32  percent  higher  for  the  EC  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     The  EC  stocks  buildup  will  be  aggravated 
by  the  British  decision  to  abolish  the  consumer  butter  subsidy  of  around 
7  cents  per  pound  on  December  28,  1976,  and  an  expected  EC  price  increase 
in  April  or  May  1977.     The  combined  effect  of  these  two  actions  could 
reduce  butter  consumption  in  the  U.K.  by  51  to  61  thousand  MT  per  year, 
according  to  some  estimates. 

Cheese  production  in  the  37  countries  increased  by  aroiond  '3  percent  in 
1976  and  is  expected  to  increase  another  2  percent  in  1977 >  continuing 
the  upward  trend  of  the  past  few  years.    Production  was  up  less  than 
1  percent  in  Western  Europe  but  about  15  percent  in  the  U.S.  and  Oceania. 
Canada's  production  was  off  by  around  6  percent,  while  production  in 
other  areas  remained  practically  unchanged.     Domestic  consumption  in  1976 
increased  by  around  3  percent  in  the  37  coiontries  and  8  percent  in  the 
U.S.     Total  stocks  were  slightly  smaller  on  December  31  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  production  in  1976  was  practically  unchanged  from  the 
previous  year.     The  almost  h  percent  increase  in  the  EC  was  offset  by 
decreases  in  other  producing  areas,  including  a  15  percent  drop  in  Oceania 
and  a  10  percent  drop  in  the  U.S.     Surpluses,  however,  continued  to  accumu- 
late in  spite  of  a  22  percent  increase  in  domestic  disappearance  in  the 
37  countries.     Stocks  on  December  31,  1976  in  the  37  countries  are  esti- 
mated at  slightly  over  2  million  MT,  which  amounts  to  52  percent  of  the 
1976  production.     The  largest  and  most  burdensome  surplus  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  continues  to  be  held  by  the  EC-9,  with  ending  stocks  of  1.28  million 
MT,  or  63  percent  of  the  world  total.     In  spite  of  pressures  to  increase 
the  use  of  dry  milk  in  mixed  feeds  and  substantial  export  subsidies,  EC 
stocks  increased  by  over  8  percent  during  1976.     Stocks  held  by  the  U.S. 
declined  8  percent  during  the  year  and  at  year-end  represented  around 
10  percent  of  the  world  total. 

!_/    Figures  throughout  this  summary  relate  to  the  37  countries  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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WORLD  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Poultry  meat  production  in  37  of  the  major  producing  coimtries  is 
predicted  to  exceed  15. T  million  metric  (MMT)  tons  in  1976,  7  percent 
above  1975  production.     Production  of  broilers,  which  accoiints  for 
approximately  two-thirds  of  total  poultry  production,  is  estimated  to 
increase  10  percent  above  1975  and  will  almost  reach  10.5  MMT.  Reviewing 
a  slightly  smaller  list  of  coimtries  (25),  txirkey  meat,  which  comprises 
10  percent  of  the  total,  rose  by  almost  13  percent  over  that  produced 
in  1975.    Production  of  meats  from  fowl,  and  meats  from  poviltry  other 
than  chickens  are  forecast  to  have  slight  decreases. 

In  1976  approximately  5-^  MMT  of  poiiltry  meat  was  produced  in  the 
United  States.     Of  the  U.S.  production,  76  percent  was  broilers,  6 
percent  fowl,  17  percent  turkey  and  less  than  1  percent  other  poultry. 
With  U.S.  exports  of  156,500  tons  of  poultry  meat  reported  through  November 
1976,  exports  for  the  year  are  running  eighty  percent  above  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year.     There  were  especially  large  increases 
in  whole  broiler  exports,  as  they  were  over  h  times  those  of  1975s  due  to 
larger  exports  to  both  traditional  markets  and  the  rapidly  expanding 
Middle  Eastern  markets  such  as  Iraq  and  Iran. 

Production  of  poultry  meat  in  the  Western  European  covmtries  reviewed 
is  forecast  to  increase  almost  8  percent  to  k.k  MMT.     Of  that,  pro- 
duction in  the  European  Community  (EC)  will  approximate  3.3  million, 
7  percent  above  the  1975  level.     Italy,  France  and  the  U.K.  continue 
in  their  positions  as  the  top  three  producers  within  the  EC.  Pro- 
duction in  Spain,  the  largest  non-EC  producer  in  Western  Europe,  and  third 
largest  in  Europe,  is  forecast  to  grow  11  percent  in  1976  and  reach 
700,000  MMT. 

The  USSR  is  seeing  its  production  of  poultry  meat  fluctuate  in  recent 
years  as  the  1975  drought  forced  production  somewhat  higher  with  augmented 
slaughter  and  then  lower  in  1976  as  flocks  were  not  restored  to  their 
earlier  levels  until  late  in  the  year.     Production  in  the  Eastern  European 
countries  is  forecast  to  increase  with  Poland,  Hungary  and  Romania  indi- 
cating large  increases,  15  to  25  percent;  while  others  are  indicating 
increases  in  the  5  percent  area. 

In  1976  the  other  larger  poultry  producers  are  estimated  to  be  having 
increases  of  12  percent  for  Japan  and  Canada,  and  8  percent  for  Brazil, 
to  reach  production  levels  of  8U2,000  tons,  ^56,000  tons  and  UlU,000  tons 
respectively.     Japan  and  Canada  were  net  importers  of  poultry  in  1976; 
however,  Brazil — a  country  which  has  expanded  its  production  of  broilers 
rapidly  in  the  past  decade — has  started  to  export  in  recent  years. 
Preliminary  forecasts  of  poultry  meat  production  in  1977  for  these  three 
countries  indicate  that  total  production  will  increase  3  to  i+  percent. 
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Egg  production  in  the  countries  noted  is  estimated  to  reach  306  billion 
eggs,  about  1  percent  above  the  estimated  production  in  1975.    The  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  European  Community  each  produce  about 
21  percent  of  the  total,  with  the  USSR  and  Japan  following  with  l8  and 
10  percent,  respectively. 

For  1976,  the  USSR  and  certain  countries  in  South  America  indicate  lower 
production.     North  America  and  the  EC  indicate  growth  of  less  than  1 
percent.     An  estimated  9  percent  increase  for  Spain  raises  estimates  for 
Western  Europe,  including  the  EC  countries,  to  1„9  percent.  Eastern 
Europe  has  a  3  percent  growth  indicated  and  Asia  and  Oceania,  with  Japan 
representing  about  80  percent  of  the  production,  forecast  a  7  percent 
increase. 

V/ith  international  trade  in  eggs  and  egg  products  expanding,  overall 
trade  patterns  indicate  that  the  EC  is  a  slight  net  exporter  but  Western 
Europe,  including  the  EC,  is  a  slight  net  importer.     The  larger  net 
exporters  are  the  Eastern  European  countries,  the  U.S.,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  Israel.     Outside  of  Western  Europe,  the  major  net  importers 
are  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the  USSR,  and  Canada. 

In  1977 5  egg  production  for  the  countries  reviewed  is  forecast  as  in- 
creasing 2  percent,  double  the  1976  increase.     It  is  a  relatively  balanced 
growth  with  all  regions  showing  increases. 
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1977  OUTLOOK  FOR  WORLD  MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 


Production  of  meat  in  the  key  commercial  markets  of  the  world  (the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  European  Community  and  Japan)  in  1977  is 
expected  to  remain  practically  unchanged  from  1976  levels.    Beef  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  down  4.7  percent  because  of  a  5  percent  lower 
production  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  European  Community  while  pork 
is  expected  to  increase  7.5  percent.    Poultry  and  sheep  meat  production 
are  expected  to  remain  at  about  last  year's  levels. 

Net  beef  imports  in  the  major  markets  are  expected  to  be  up  by  about 
147,000  metric  tons  (carcass  weight),  principally  because  of  increased 
imports  by  the  European  Community  and  the  United  States.    United  States 
beef  imports  are  expected  to  up  because  of  greater  quantities  permitted 
under  this  year's  voluntary  import  restraint  program  agreed  to  by  major 
supplying  countries.    The  European  Community  is  expected  to  return  to  a 
net  importer  position  in  1977  as  a  result  of  herd  adjustments  and  rising 
cattle  prices  which  have  caused  more  liberal  import  policies.  In 
Canada  an  import  program  designed  to  hold  down  entries  of  beef  and  veal 
from  supplying  countries  is  also  in  place  for  1977.     Increased  domestic 
meat  production  and  reduced  economic  growth  are  expected  to  limit 
Japanese  imports  this  year. 


In  the  major  exporting  countries,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina, 
Uruguay  and  Central  America,  beef  and  veal  production  is  expected  to 
decline  3  percent  to  6.7  million  tons  in  1977.    This  level  of  production 
while  below  the  record  1976  level  is  the  second  highest  on  record. 
Mexico,  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  major  exporter  because  of 
increased  domestic  demand  for  beef,  is  expected  to  have  an  8  percent 
increase  in  beef  production.    In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  beef  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  decline  5  percent  and  16  percent,  respectively, 
because  of  heavy  1976  slaughterings.    Argentine  beef  production  is 
expected  to  be  down  4  percent  because  of  herd  rebuilding  while  Uruguayan 
production  is  expected  to  be  up  5  percent,  with  herd  numbers  continuing 
to  decline.    In  Central  America  a  slight  increase  in  beef  production  is 
forecast  as  cattle  herds  stabilize  after  several  years  of  rapid  growth. 

With  the  imposition  of  restrictive  measures  by  the  European  Community 
and  Japan,  the  major  beef  and  veal  exporting  countries  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Uruguay  have  had  to  diversify  markets  signif- 
icantly over  the  past  two  years.    New  or  expanded  markets  have  been 
developed  in  Africa,  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East  of  which  Egypt, 
Hong  Kong,  Malaysia,  and  Iran  were  the  most  important.    Beef  and  veal 
exports  to  these  areas  in  1975  were  182,000  tons,  (carcass  weight) 
compared  to  the  relatively  low  197A  level  of  53,000  tons.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  1976  exports  were  about  equal  to  the  1975  shipments  and  for 
the  entire  year  probably  surpassed  the  record  1975  volume.  Competition 
for  these  markets  is  expected  to  remain  keen  this  year. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  especially  Poland, 
emerged  as  major  purchasers  of  red  meat  and  poultry  from  Western 
suppliers.    Purchases  of  red  meat  for  1977  delivery  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  of  late  December  totaled  about  46,000  tons  (product  weight), 
and  about  20,000  broilers  were  also  bought  for  1977  delivery.  Poland 
has  purchased  about  54,000  tons  of  beef  primarily  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Argentina  for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Other  East  European  countries  are  reportedly  interested  in  buying  a 
total  of  30,000-60,000  tons  of  Australian  beef. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  large  meat  purchases  from  the  West  in  recent 
months  will  continue  beyond  the  first  half  of  1977  as  Soviet  and 
East  European  livestock  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly  and  meat  pro- 
duction in  this  area  should  return  to  normal  levels  again  barring  any 
unforeseen  weather  developments  such  as  drought. 

The  East  European  and  Soviet  sales  should  alleviate  the  burdensome 
beef  supply  situation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  where  stock  levels 
reached  a  record  100,000  tons  (product  weight)  in  each  country  as 
of  early  October  1976. 
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DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


Total  red  meat  production  during  the  first  6  months  of  1977  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  year  earlier  level  by  3  to  5  percent  with  larger  pork 
supplies  more  than  offsetting  reductions  in  beef  output.     The  cyclical 
buildup  in  hog    numbers  may  push  hog  slaughter  20  percent  above  the 
first  half  total  for  1976.     But,  the  commercial  cattle  kill  may  be  as 
much  as  5  percent  under  the  year  earlier.    Heavier  slaughter  weights 
due  to  an  increase  of  fed  cattle  in  the  slaughter  mix  may  hold  the 
decline  in  beef  production  to  around  3  percent. 

Hog  slaughter  through  much  of  the  winter  quarter  will  be  drawn  from  the 
inventory  of  market  hogs  weighing  between  25  to  85  kilograms  on  December 
1.     This  inventory  classification  largely  accounts  for  the  summer  quarter 
pig  crop.     This  inventory  of  market  hogs  exceeded  21  million  head. 
Slaughter  through  the  first  3  months  will  approximate  that  number.  This 
would  be  an  increase  of  about  20  percent. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in  pork  production  this  spring  may  equal  that 
slated  for  the  winter  quarter.  This  would  reflect  a  commercial  kill  of 
about  20  million  head. 

Red  meat  production  for  the  winter  quarter  may  be  2  to  3  percent  larger 
than  in  1976.     Seasonal  reduction  in  each  of  the  first  2  quarters  will 
be  less  than  5  percent.     Given  the  supply  conditions  hog  prices  may 
average  around  $800  per  metric  ton  during  the  first  half. 

Hog  slaughter  may  peak  during  late  winter.     This  is  expected  to  coincide 
with  increased  fed  cattle  marketings  stemming  from  placement  in  feedlots 
of  heavy  yearling  cattle  during  the  early  fall.     The  likely  result  will 
be  to  hold  fed  cattle  prices  below  $880.     Under  these  conditions,  hog 
prices  could  slip  to  around  $660  for  the  season  low. 

A  seasonally  reduced  pork  supply  this  spring  should  strengthen  hog  prices. 
But  with  feedlot  placements  of  cattle  expected  to  continue  above  year 
earlier  levels  through  the  winter  months,  fed  beef  output  will  remain 
large.     Broiler  production  will  continue  at  a  record  pace  through  the 
first  half  of  1977.     This  may  hold  hog  prices  to  around  $880  at  the 
early  summer  peak. 

Farrowing  intentions  as  of  December  1  point  to  continued  year-to-year 
gains  in  pork  production  through  the  summer  quarter  of  this  year  with 
hog  slaughter  likely  up  a  tenth.  Pork  output  during  October-December 
should  approach  the  year  earlier  level. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  may  total  near 
1976  level  frustrating  any  recovery  in  fed  cattle  prices.  Intended 
marketings  for  the  winter  quarter  show  only  a  4  percent  decline  from 
the  previous  year.     The  inventory  of  heavy  cattle  on  feed  January  1 
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would  support  marketings  at  this  level.     If  grass  fed  slaughter  is 
reduced  about  a  tenth,  total  beef  production  may  be  within  5  percent 
of  last  year's  2.9  million  metric  tons.     Currently,  choice  steer  are 
selling  for  about  $840;  probably  near  their  winter  average.  During 
late  winter  with  heavy  marketings  likely  prices  may  slip  $45  to  $65 
a  ton. 

Judging  from  the  buildup  in  the  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
middle  weight  groups,  fed  marketing  during  the  spring  quarter  may  exceed 
the  year  earlier  level  by  3  percent.     Fifteen  to  20  percent  fewer  non- 
feds  moving  to  slaughter  may  largely  offset  the  increase  in  fed  slaughter 
with  total  beef  production  near  the  1976  level.     But  with  pork  supplies 
perhaps  20  percent  larger,  little  price  strength  is  expected.  Fed 
cattle  prices  may  average  only  about  $900  during  the  first  half  of  1977. 

Poor  grazing  condition  throughout  much  of  the  country  has  forced  move- 
ment of  cattle  maintained  by  forage  feeding.     On  December  1,  about  17 
percent  of  the  fall  seeded  wheat  in  the  three-State  area  of  Kansas, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma  had  sufficient  growth  to  support  grazing.  This 
compares  with  24  percent  a  year  earlier  and  is  well  below  normal.  Only 
about  11  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage  was  being  grazed.  Placements 
of  cattle  on  feed  in  7  States  during  December  were  up  11  percent  from 
1975.     This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  during  the  winter  quarter. 
Feeding  periods  will  likely  be  lengthened  as  the  inventory  of  heavy 
feeders  is  worked  down.     These  cattle  will  move  to  slaughter  during 
the  summer  holding  fed  marketings  near  last  year's  total.  Nonfed 
slaughter  may  be  reduced  by  one-fifth.     The  fed  market  could  then 
advance  into  the  $990' s  per  ton. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  TRADE 


The  23,273  MT  of  iinmanufactured  tobacco  exported  in  November 
was  down  31  percent  from  November  a  year  ago  and  the  October- 
November  total  of  kj ^231  MT  -was  off  I8  percent  from  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  1975.     Export  values  also  declined  by  29  percent 
and  13  percent,  respectively.     The  drop  in  flue-cured  exports 
occurred  in  November,  while  burley  exports  declined  during  both 
months  of  FY  1977-     Most  other  tobacco  types  registered  gains  for 
the  two  month  period. 

A  comparison  by  types  shows  exports  of  flue-cured  at  32,097  MT 
for  October-November  1976  (down  20  percent  from  October-November 
1975)  and  burley  at  2,8o6  MT  (-^+5  percent).     Flue-cured  shipments 
increased  to  only  three  major  markets:     Taiwan,  Ireland  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg.     Burley  shipments  declined  to  all  markets  except  West 
Germany  and  Italy.     Maryland  tobacco  showed  the  best  overall  gain — 
up  115  percent  to  699  MT. 

Exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  for  the  October-November  period 
were  up  79  percent  to  1,292  MT  due  to  Iran  taking  785  MT  compared 
to  none  a  year  ago.     Overall  tobacco  exports  (including  bulk  smoking 
tobacco)  for  the  two  months  were  ^8,5^3  MT  (down  17  percent  from 
October-November  1975)  and  valued  at  $172.2  million  (-12  percent). 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  consumption  also  declined. 
Imports  were  7,971  MT,  valued  at  $l6.1  million  in  November  and 
17,761  MT  and  $37.2  million  in  the  October-November  period.  Com- 
pared to  October-November  1975,  imports  were  down  22  percent  in 
quantity  and  h  percent  in  value. 

Flue-cured  and  burley  imports  rose  to  8^+3  MT  in  October-November 
(+57  percent  over  a  year  ago);  while  other  cigarette  leaf  was 
down  32  percent.     Cigar  type  tobacco  was  down  in  quantity  and  up 
in  value. 

Total  tobacco  imports  for  consumption  (including  bulk  smoking 
tobacco)  for  the  October- November  period  amounted  to  19,209  MT 
and  $^2.3  million  —  down  18  percent  in  quantity  and  up  one  percent 
in  value  compared  to  October-November  1975. 
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DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


U.S.  tobacco  use  in  the  current  marketing  year  may  exceed  the  880  thousand 
MT      of  last  season,  but  will  likely  fall  short  of  the  961  thousand  ton 
1976  crop.     If  so,  this  will  add  to  the  1,476  thousand  tons  carried  into 
the  1976/77  marketing  year.     Basic  and  effective  quotas  will  total  less 
next  season,  and  another  decline  in  total  tobacco  output  is  projected. 

Domestic  tobacco  supplies  for  1976/77  are  up  3  percent  from  last  season. 
Beginning  stocks  are  larger,  but  the  1976  crop  was  down  3  percent  from  the 
previous  year's  11-year  high. 

Domestic  tobacco  use  in  1976/77  likely  will  total  a  little  above  last  mar- 
keting year's    level  due  to  a  gain  in  cigarette  output.     Again  in  1976, 
U.S.  cigarette  manufacturers  have  increased  both  domestic  and  export  sales 
volume.     Cigarette  output  rose  about  8  percent  above  1975.     Further  gains 
in  adult  population  and  steady  or  improved  economic  conditions  should  boost 
cigarette  output  in  1977  beyond  the  1976  record  of  700  billion  cigarettes. 
In  contrast,  cigar  volume  trailed  1975 's  output,  and  the  downtrend  may 
continue  in  1977. 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  supply  for  the  1976/77  marketing  year  (July- June) , 
at  1,446  thousand  tons,  is  4  percent  above  last  year  because  of  larger  be- 
ginning inventories.  Growers  sold  7  percent  less.     Price  averages  set  a  record, 
but  the  combination  of  a  larger  supply,  drought-affected  quality  and  weak 
demand  meant  the  grower  price  average  increased  less  than  the  price  support 
level.     The  market  average  reached  $2.45  per  kilo,  11  cents  above  1975.  With 
marketing  exceeding  indicated  use,  mid-1977  caryover  will  increase  from  the 
850  thousand  tons  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  1977  national  flue-cured  marketing  quota  has  been  cut  12  percent  from 
1976.     The  effective  quota  (reflecting  adjustments  for  the  last  season's 
marketing  above  and  below  quota)  is  544  thousand  tons,  15  percent  lower 
than  last  year.     The  average  support  level  goes  up  7  or  8  percent  next  season. 
Some  inputs  for  the  1977  tobacco  crop  are  more  plentiful,  so  production 
costs  may  increase  at  a  slower  rate. 

The  hurley  tobacco  supply  for  1976/77  is  806  thousand  tons,  about  3  percent 
above  last  season.     Burley  auctions  through  January  18  averaged  $2.53  per 
kilo,  20  cents  above  last  year.     The  1976  burley  crop  is  an  estimated 
301  thousand  tons,  4  percent  above  1975 's  production.     About  five-sixths  of 
the  crop  had  been  sold  by  January  18.     Cold  weather  retarded  market  prepar- 
ation.    Carryover  on  October  1  gained  slightly  as  the  1975  crop  exceeded 
utilization  in  1975/76.     Burley  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
for  several  other  kinds  will  be  announced  by  February  1.     Industry  spokesmen 
favor  maintaining  the  same  size  quota  for  1977. 
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NAVAL  STORES 


During  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1976,  processors  and  users 
of  gum  rosin  disposed  of  the  last  of  a  huge  quantity  of  foreign 
materials  imported  through  July  19T5.     This  undesirable  rosin, 
primarily  from  Mainland  China,  had  been  purchased  during  a 
presumed  shortage  period  through  December  197^  at  prices  up  to 
$U5.00  per  hundredweight,  and  disposed  of  during  subsequent  years 
when  prices  for  gum  rosin  fell  to  levels  below  $30.00  per  cwt. 

As  a  reaction  to  the  unhealthy  supply-demand  situation  of  the 
past  four  years,  the  trade  allowed  its  gum  rosin  inventories  to 
decline  to  record  low  levels  this  year.     Recognizing  the  potential 
shortage  ahead,  at  least  two  large  users  of  gum  rosin  visited 
the  China  Fair  this  past  October  and  purchased  gum  rosin  for 
February  or  March  delivery.     If  trade  reports  are  correct,  such 
purchases  were  negligible  compared  with  probable  need;  the  total 
may  not  have  exceeded  3,000  drums,  even  if  all  shipments  arrive 
before  April  1,  1977 »  the  beginning  of  the  new  U.S.  crop  year. 
As  a  consequence,  carryovers  at  the  end  of  this  year  cannot  much 
exceed  the  12,000  drums  estimated  for  March  31,  1977.  About 
5,^00  drirnis  of  rosin  are  currently  under  loan  to  the  CCC.  The 
ATFA  Cooperative  expects  to  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  them  before 
March  31. 

The  farmer  cooperative  is  negotiating  with  the  Columbia  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  for  a  1977-crop  loan  program.     The  bank's  loan  pro- 
gram offers  to  the  turpentine  farmer  a  loan  on  his  gum  rosin  which 
would  be  higher  per  hundredweight,  and  at  a  lower  interest  rate, 
than  the  CCC  Loan  Program  of  1976.     As  a  result,  the  ATFA  requested 
of  the  USDA  only  a  rosin  purchase  program  for  calendar  year  1977- 
While  future  market  prices  for  gum  rosin  are  anticipated  at  levels 
which  will  preclude  any  loan  takeovers  by  the  bank,  or  purchases 
by  the  CCC,  the  purchase  program  will,  in  effect,  act  as  a  buffer 
for  Bank  loans  at  80-90  percent  of  the  loan  value. 
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U.S.  POTATO  PRICES  AND  EUROPEAN  DEMAND 


Maine  has  been  supplying  a  good  share  of  the  potato  demand  originating 
from  Europe.     As  of  mid-January  about  4420  cars  (approx.  100,000  metric 
tons)  had  moved  out  of  the  state  alone.     Additional  quantities  of  table 
and  seed  stock  have  moved  from  Long  Island  and  the  Red  River  Valley, 
with  lesser  supplies  moving  out  of  some  North  Central  states.  As 
a  result,  f.o.b.  prices  in  several  eastern  areas  have  advanced 
moderately  since  the  beginning  of  the  storage  season.  Approximately 
218,000  tons  of  fresh  potatoes  may  have  been  exported  between  mid- 
September  and  mid-January. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  picture  is  different.     To  begin  with, 
this  region  had  increased  its  1976  production  to  record  levels  once 
again,  leaving  current  stocks  heaviest  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Although  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  least  favorably  located  to  supply 
table  stock  to  Europe,  the  processing  industry  is  actively  supplying 
granules,  flakes,  and  frozen  fries  to  a  variety  of  European  outlets. 
Unfortunately  for  growers,  movement  through  processing  channels  has 
only  an  indirect  and  delayed  price  impact. 

Grower  prices  in  Idaho  have  changed  very  little  throughout  the  season 
thus  far,  though  a  stronger  undertone  seems  to  be  developing.  Through- 
out the  season,  growers  have  been  receiving  about  5  cents  per  kilogram 
for  cellar-run  stock,  less  deductions  for  damage  etc.     This  is  a 
"blend",  or  weighted  average  price  for  potatoes  packed  for  fresh 
outlets  and  those  processed  in  dehydrated  form.     F.o.b.  prices  for 
packed  cartons  containing  80-100  potatoes  brought  $17.37  to  $17.53 
per  quintal  last  November,  and  $17.64  in  early  January.     These  prices 
are  a  third  less  than  in  early  1976. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Maine  prices  have  moved  steadily  higher  as  the 
season  progressed.     F.o.b.  prices  for  U.S.  //I  table  stock  moved 
from  $7.38  per  quintal  in  late  November  to  $9.66  in  early  January. 
Although  remaining  stocks  in  Maine  on  January  1  were  6  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  these  much  improved  current  prices 
still  are  sharply  lower  than  a  year  ago.     This  reflects  the  heavy 
supply  on  hand  elsewhere  in  the  country;  some  further  price  gain 
in  Maine  may  be  expected,  especially  with  continued  heavy 
export  demand. 
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THE  BEEAD  BASKET 


Substantial  increases  were  noted  in  January  food  prices  in  most  of  the  15 
capitals  surveyed.     Buenos  Aires  quoted  prices  for  only  l8  of  the  21 
requested  items.     Seventeen  of  these  reported  foods  increased  from  a  low 
of  3^  to  a  high  of  111^  since  the  last  "bi-monthly  survey  and  the  one 
declining  item,  white  potatoes,  dropped  in  price  by  21^.     The  Hague  was 
somewhat  out  of  line  with  other  parts  of  the  world  registering  only  slight 
gains  in  3  of  the  items  covered. 

Fresh  meat  is  again  available  at  higher  prices  in  Brazilia  stores.  In 
Brussels,  beef  prices  remain  at  the  same  high  levels  reported  last 
November  with  a  slight  decline  for  the  best  cuts  offset  by  higher  prices 
for  other  cuts.     Overproduction  and  sluggish  demand  have  caused  Brussels 
pork  prices  to  drop  6  to  7  1/2  percent.     Current  retail  prices  for  this 
item  are  the  lowest  since  May  1975-     The  significant  beef  price  increase 
in  Tokyo  is  attributable  to  the  large  reduction  in  the  import  quota. 
London  has  experienced  a  slight  easing  in  red  meat  prices  believed  to 
be  seasonal  as  shoppers  have  less  money  to  spend  immediately  following  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays. 

Hague  beef  prices  are  steady;  pork  prices  have  weakened  further  due  to 
continued  over-supply.     Despite  the  high  volume  of  Hague  export  contracts 
for  broiler  meat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  these  deliveries  have  only  cleared 
a  part  of  the  stocks.     The  general  over-supply  situation  continues 
and  prices  remain  depressed. 

Brussels  broiler  and  egg  retail  prices  were  reported  up  7*5  and  10.5 
percent,  respectively,  reflecting  greater  holiday  demand.     Prices  for  both 
of  these  items  are  expected  to  decline  significantly  in  the  near  future. 
Holiday  season  buying  also  strengthened  broiler  prices  in  Canberra. 
Ottawa's  egg  prices  dropped  slightly  from  the  November  survey.  Feed 
costs  have  declined  prompting  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agency  to  lower 
the  price  paid  to  producers.     Rome  reported  eggs  increased  25  percent  on 
a  tight  supply  throughout  Europe. 

The  Swedish  Price  and  Cartel  Office  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  price 
freeze  on  certain  foods  (canned  meat  and  vegetables,  some  frozen  foods, 
jams,  etc.)  on  which  an  enlarged  price  freeze  was  instituted  on  March  3, 
1976.  This  decision  went  into  effect  on  December  21,  1976.     Prices  are 
still  frozen  on  basic  foods,  like  fresh  and  frozen  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  bread.     To  compensate  agriculture  for  increased  cost 
and  to  keep  returns  for  farm  labor  and  capital  in  line  with  non-farm 
returns,  the  Price  and  Cartel  Office  has  permitted  the  following  price 
increases  at  the  consumer  level  effective  January  1,  1977:    milk  .  02<^ 
per  liter;  cheese  .29i?^  per  kg;  beef  .SQ^  per  kg;  pork  .151^  per  kg. 

In  London  a  standard  white  wrapped  sliced  loaf  of  bread  now  costs  about 
.U5(^  (U.S.  currency)  up  .OU^  since  the  last  survey.     The  Belgium  govern- 
ment has  increased  the  price  of  bread  per  loaf  by  .08(^  (U.S.  currency)  to 
compensate  for  higher  handling  and  delivery  charges.     In  The  Hague,  rice 
prices  dropped.     Elsewhere  in  Europe  (Rome,  London  and  Stockholm)  rice 
prices  were  up.     Rome  reported  reduced  farm  production  and  speculation 
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in  the  commodity  responsible  for  continued  skyrocketing  prices. 

Copenhagen  reports  domestic  onion  and  other  vegetable  prices  climbing — 
the  result  of  short  domestic  supply.     Imports  vill  be  needed  soon.  The 
reduced  European  apple  crop  has  caused  Copenhagen  apple  prices  to  remain 
at  a  high  level. 

In  Canberra  tomatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables  have  reached  extremely 
high  levels  due  to  the  long  holiday  break  and  hot  veather  in  major  pro- 
ducing areas.     In  other  countries  fruit  and  vegetables  are  following 
seasonal  trends. 

According  to  a  recently  published  EC  Survey  of  prices  of  705  cons\mier 
items,  (Sept-Nov  1975)  Copenhagen  prices  were  at  the  highest  level  in  the 
EC.     Included  in  the  s\irvey  were  many  high  priced  food  items.     The  situation 
is  believed  to  be  the  same  today. 

CONSUMER  ACCEPTMCE  OF  COFFEE 
(Special  Survey) 

U.S.  coffee  demand  studies  have  traditionally  used  price  and  income 
fluctuations  to  explain  changes  in  regular  coffee  consumption  in  the 
U.S.     For  example,  from  19^6  to  the  mid-1950 's  a  drop  of  some  30  percent 
in  regular  coffee  consumption  was  generally  attributed  to  a  doubling  of 
real  retail  coffee  prices  and  only  a  5  percent  increase  in  real  disposable 
incomes.     Since  the  mid-1950' s,  however,  despite  conditions  that  theoreti- 
cally should  have  stimulated  regular  coffee  consumption  again,   (a  50^ 
increase  in  real  disposable  incomes  and  a  substantial  decline  in  retail 
coffee  prices),  consumption  dropped  another  20  percent.     In  197^  it  hit 
the  lowest  per  capita  level  in  over  30  years. 

Some  other  factors  -  real  or  theoretical  -  seemed  to  have  displaced 
price  and  income  as  traditional  determinants  of  regular  coffee  consumption 
levels.     The  identification  and  evaluation  of  those  other  factors  pro- 
vides the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  post  war  period  was  one  of  unprecedented  technological  and  socio- 
logical changes,  economic  prosperity  and  high  birth  rates.     Through  the 
1950 's  and  1960's  that  disproportionately  large  youthful  segment  of  the 
popiilation,  supported  by  substantial  purchasing  power  and  influenced 
by  mass-media  advertising  and  a  freer  social/moral  atmosphere,  fashioned 
its  own  "hip"  culture  with  new  images,  lifestyles,  tastes  and  preferences 
that  gradually  permeated  all  age  brackets  and  levels  of  society.  Regiilar 
roasted  coffee  as  a  "traditional"  beverage  neither  fit  the  new  light  and 
lively  image  nor  was  it  acceptable  or  adaptable  to  the  new  quick-snack 
eating  habits  or. "on-the-go"  lifestyle. 
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Instead,  cold  carbonated  soft  drinks  "were  broadly  acclaimed  as  the 
beverage  for  the  new  lifestyle,  and  undoubtedly  they  had  some  adverse 
impact  on  regular  coffee  consumption  levels.     But  the  rise  in  soft  drink's 
popularity  has  been  generally  attributed  to  sharply  higher  consumption 
among  adolescents  and  teenagers  -  age  groups  which  have  become  more 
significant  numerically  but  which  have  always  consumed  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  regular  coffee.     When  the  primary  regular  coffee-consuming 
segment  of  the  population  (15  years  and  older)  was  isolated,  that  relation- 
ship was  verified;  there  seemed  to  be  little  relationship  between  rising 
soft  drink  consumption  levels  and  falling  regular  coffee  consumption 
levels  -  especially  among  people  over  15  years.     In  fact,  rather  than 
soft  drinks,  it  was  more  likely  that  with  the  increased  emphasis  on 
convenience  products,  instant  (soluble)  coffee's  rising  popularity  had 
a  more  significant  impact  on  declining  regular  coffee  consumption  levels. 

More  than  any  combination  of  new  eating  habits,  lifestyles,  images  or 
competitive  beverages,  however,  coffee's  poor  taste  appeared  to  be  most 
responsible  for  declining  regular  consumption.     Since  the  early  1960's 
when  soluble  coffee  became  widely  accepted,  increasing  quantities  of 
bitter-tasting  but  cheaper  coffees  (primarily  from  Africa)  were  imported 
for  blending  with  mild-tasting  Arabicas  for  use  primarily  in  soluble 
coffee.     However,  it  soon  became  apparent  by  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
those  imports  relative  to  soluble  roastings,  that  more  bitter-tasting 
beans  were  also  gradually  used  in  regular  roasted  blends.    And  as  the 
level  of  those  poorer-tasting  beans  in  regular  blends  increased  during 
the  1960's,  the  taste/quality  of  regular  roasted  coffee  gradually  deterio- 
rated according  to  U.S.  consumers. 

Periodic  surveys  of  young  adiolts  have  indicated  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion don't  drink  coffee  because  of  its  bitter  taste.     Since  there 
seems  to  be  a  direct  and  significant  relationship  between  that  bitter 
taste  and  increased  roastings  of  poor  quality  beans,  it  would  appear  that 
a  major  step  in  halting  the  prevailing  decline  in  regular  consumption 
would  be  to  improve  the  quality /taste  of  U.S.  coffee  blends. 
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U.S.  METRIC  PACKAGING— Forty- five  percent  to  fifty  percent  of 
U.S.  packaged  foods  now  show  metric  quantities  on  the  label, 
according  to  the  latest  revised  edition  of  "The  International 
Metric  System  and  How  it  Works",  an  annually  updated  publxcatxon 
by  the  editor  of  the  monthly  American  Metric  Journal,  of 
Tarzana,  California. 
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CONStJMER  PRICE  INDEX  -  FOOD  PRICE  INDEX 
Base  Year  ((970-100) 
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MEETING  THE  FOOD  CONSUMER'S  WANTS 


Over  most  of  man's  history  the  availability  of  food  has  been  the  primary 
criteria  as  to  where  man  lived,  how  he  lived,  and  whether  he  lived.  Dis- 
covery of  suitable,  cultivable  plants  allowed  for  some  to  change  from  a 
nomad  existence  to  a  more  permanent  settlement.     More  permanent  settlements, 
in  turn,  allowed  for  a  much  more  versatile  life  and  an  all-important 
exchange  of  knowledge. 

International  food  and  agricultural  agencies  such  as  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  USDA  take  a  very  pragmatic  viewpoint  of  food  and  agriculture. 
Projections  of  international  movements  of  food  are  based  mostly  on  the 
number  of  consumers,  land  and  climatic  suitability  for  domestic  production, 
the  fiscal  capacities  for  purchasing  food  from  other  countries,  the  amount 
of  surplus  production  in  food  exporting  coiantries,  and  the  purchasing 
habits  of  importing  countries. 

However,  experience  leads  one  to  accept  that  nutritional  needs  are  by  no 
means  the  deciding  criteria  for  consumer  acceptance  of  food.     For  example, 
even  where  food  has  been  given  to  less  developed  countries  with  severe 
food  shortages,  unless  the  grains  shipped  were  the  types  which  the  consumer 
was  in  the  habit  of  eating,  much  of  that  aid  grain  ended  up  fed  to  animals 
or  spoiled.     Even  under  well  planned  cons\imer  marketing  programs  by  USDA 
to  sell  wheat  and  bread  eating  habits  to  traditional  rice  eating  countries, 
the  conversion  has  proved  to  be  a  slow  process. 

Habit  obviously  plays  a  big  part  in  the  choice  of  food.     This  may  be  as 
true  in  sophisticated  countries  as  in  primitive  ones.     Even  though  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  by  food  manufacturers  to  convince  consimers 
in  the  United  States  to  buy  certain  foods,  any  wife  or  mother  can  tell  you 
that  her  particular  consumers  protest  change,  even  strongly  resist  trying 
new  foods  or  different  preparations  of  old  foods. 

What  part  taste  plays  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  by  the  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  News  Service.     According  to  this  story  researchers  probing  the 
mysteries  of  taste  have  concluded  that  it  may  be  man's  most  pampered,  but 
least  understood,  sensory  system.     Virtually  nothing  is  known  about  how 
taste  works  on  the  chemical  or  biological  levels,  yet  it  plays  a  vital 
role  in  acceptance  of  food  by  the  consumer.     To  a  lesser  degree  appearance 
of  the  dish,  what  it  smells  like,  and  its  physical  texture  are  also  important 
acceptance  considerations. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  many  independent  scientists  and  a  major  research 
center  devoted  exclusively  to  studying  taste  and  smell  for  the  last  eight 
years  nobody  really  knows  exactly  why  caviar  does  not  taste  like  hamburger — 
or  why  sugar  tastes  sweet  and  not  sour.     Most  foods  are  composed  of  scores 
of  hundreds  of  natural  chemicals  and  most  dishes  combine  several  such  foods 
with  spices  —  yet  there  are  only  four  primary  qualities  of  taste  (sweet, 
sour,  bitter  and  salty). 
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Although  reseachers  have  found  inherited  differences  in  the  ability  to 
taste  certain  flavors,  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  endowed  with 
essentially  the  same  physical  apparatus  for  appreciating  food.  Clustered 
on  the  tongue  are  thousands  of  microscopic  pores  known  as  taste  buds. 
By  way  of  these  taste  buds  the  molecules  of  which  a  food  is  composed  some- 
how make  contact  with  nerves  in  the  tongue  which,  in  turn,  send  a  signal 
that  the  brain  interprets  as  a  particular  flavor. 

Starting  in  April  1977  the  USDA  will  conduct  a  one-year  Nationwide  Food 
Consumption  Survey.     Data  collectors  will  visit  15,000  households.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  two  supplemental  surveys.     In  one,  food  consump- 
tion data  will  be  collected  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
other  will  be  made  in  5,000  households  where  elderly  people  live.  Data 
will  be  analyzed,  evaluated  and  made  available  to  a  variety  of  users. 
Data  from  nationwide  surveys  are  used  in  many  nutrition  and  education 
programs  and  are  the  principle  statistical  base  for  developing  national 
food  policy. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CONSUMER — As  a  result  of  the  unprecedented 
drop  in  domestic  sales  of  all  goods,  Argentina's  gross  domestic  product 
is  expected  to  drop  4.5%  in  1976. 

Quoting  from    a  late  issue  of  THE  MONEY  MANAGER,  a  typical  Argentine 
worker  earning  about  $125  a  month  cannot  afford  his  usual  1/2  kilo  of 
sirloin  each  day  because  it  costs  $1.50,  and  he  cannot  eat  beef  while 
his  family  doesn't.     Nor  can  the  average  Argentine  afford  very  much  else, 
what  with  rent  controls  being  gradually  lifted  after  35  years  and  utility 
rates  soaring  because  of  the  lifting  of  state  subsidies. 

Argentine  ranchers  have  been  dealt  two  blows.     The  drought  in  Europe  - 
their  major  market  -  has  caused  heavy  slaughtering  of  cattle  there.  At 
home,  workers  squeezed  by  wage  ceilings  and  the  end  of  price  controls 
simply  can't  afford  their  staple — sirloin  steaks.     In  fact,  the  plight 
of  salaried  workers  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  employers  are 
increasingly  getting  around  the  lid  on  wages  by  "promoting"  their 
staffs  to  ficticious  higher  categories. 
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FISHING  TRENDS 


BRITIAN'S  200-MILE  ZONE  -  On  January  1  Britian  imposed  the  200-mile 
fishing  zone  but  collapse  of  the  quota  system  makes  it  unenforceable. 
Present  rules  covering  Britian' s  200-mile  limit  are  based  on  temp- 
orary EEC  proposals. 

It  was  agreed  last  month  that  this  January's  catch  by  EEC  fleets 
should  not  exceed  the  1976  January  catch,  and  that  the  actual  catch 
should  be  set  against  any  quotas  agreed  on  for  the  full  year.  But 
it  seems  improbable  that  the  Nine  can  agree  and  keep  to  a  1977  quota. 
Each  country  is  supposed  to  police  its  own  fleet    and  this  in  the  past 
has  resulted  in  cheating. 

Nine  non-EEC  countries  have  a  temporary  privilege  to  fish  in  British 
waters — though  at  a  reduced  rate.     For  example,  the  Russians  have 
been  told  to  reduce  their  catch  to  a  third  of  one  estimate  of  the 
1976  level,  but  there  is  no  way  of  proving  whether  or  not  the  Russians 
are  exceeding  their  quota. 

Britian' s  alternative  is  to  license  vessels  individually,  a  policy 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by  Norway.     If  Britian  should  go  this 
route  it  could  encourage  other  EEC  members  to  agree  on  1977  restrict- 
ions . 

High  fish  prices  have  helped  the  British  fishing  industry  pass  the 
worst  of  its  economic  crisis,  and  prospects  are  improving  for 
developing  a  Blue  Whiting  fishery  which  could  have  a  large  yield. 

CURRENT  PERUVIAN  SITUATION  -  Beginning  January  18,  1977,  anchovy 
fishing  was  authorized  in  only  zone  five  from  Atico  to  Ilo.  Fishing 
data  for  January  1-13,  1977  in  metric  tons  is:  catch  -  168,822; 
production  fish  meal  -  38,371;  production  fish  oil  -  5,801;  fish 
meal  stocks  -  183,726  and  fish  oil  stocks  -  35,916.  Comparative 
1975  and  1976  data  in  metric  tons  follow: 


1,000  MT 


1975 


1976 


Catch 

Meal  Production 
Oil  Production 
Meal  Exports 
Meal  Stocks 
Oil  Stocks 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 
(12/15/76  -  1/11/T7) 

NEW  ZEALAND  -  Effective  II/15/T6  USDA  established  a  new  $3  million  line  of 
CCC  credit  to  Nev  Zealand  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  tobacco.  This 
amount  represents  t60  metric  tons.     Terms  provide  for  six-month  financing. 
Only  letters  of  credit  issued  by  U.S.  banks,  or  confirmed  100  percent  by 
U.S.  banks  for  all  risks,  will  be  acceptable  under  this  line  of  credit. 
Sales  eligible  for  financing  cannot  be  made  earlier  than  December  20,  1976, 
and  exports  must  be  completed  by  August  31,  1977. 

PHILIPPINES  -  Effective  12/17/76  USDA  anno\inced  a  five-month  shipping  period 
extension  under  the  $10  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  the  Philippines,  for 
financing  export  sales  of  U.S.  cotton  announced  November  15,  1976.  The 
shipping  period  is  extended  from  March  31  to  August  31,  1977.     All  other  terms 
and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

IRELAND  -  Effective  12/27/76  the  Department  announced  establishment  of  a 
new  IT  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Ireland  to  finance  export  sales  of 
approximately  920  metric  tons  of  U.S.  tobacco. 

Credit  terms  provide  for  one-year  financing.     Only  letters  of  credit  issued 
by  U.S.  banks,  or  letters  of  credit  confirmed  100  percent  by  U.S.  banks  for 
all  risks,  will  be  acceptable  under  this  line  of  credit.     Sales  eligible 
for  financing  cannot  be  made  earlier  than  12/30/76,  and  exports  must  be 
completed  by  June  30,  1977. 

JAMAICA  -  Effective  12/29/76  USDA  established  a  new  $10  million  line  of  CCC 
Credit  to  Jamaica  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  corn  ($5.0  million)  and 
wheat/wheat  flour  ($5-0  million).     This  amount  represents  approximately  ii6,000 
metric  tons  of  corn  and  38,000  metric  tons  of  wheat.  Credit  terms  provide 
for  two-year  financing.     Only  letters  of  credit  issued  by  U.S.  banks,  or 
letters  of  credit  confirmed  100  percent  by  U.S.  banks  for  all  risks,  will  be 
acceptable.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  of  credit  cannot 
be  made  earlier  than  January  3,  1977  and  exports  must  be  completed  by 
August  15,  1977. 

AUSTRALIA  -  Effective  12/29/76  USDA  announced  a  new  $3  milli  on  line  of 
CCC  credit  to  Australia  to  finance  export  sales  of  approximately  710 
metric  tons  of  U.S.  tobacco  on  one-year  financing  tenns.     Sales  eligible  for 
financing  under  this  line  cannot  be  made  earlier  than  December  31,  1976,  and 
exports  must  be  completed  by  June  30,  1977. 

GREECE  -  Effective  January  7,  1977  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new 

million  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Greece  to  finance  approximately  267,000 
metric  tons  of  U.S.  corn.     Credit  terms  provide  for  three-year  financing. 
Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  cannot  be  made  earlier  than 
January  10,  1977  and  exports  must  be  completed  by  August  31,  1977. 
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INTEREST  RATES  LOWERED  -    Effective  January  5,  1977  the  Department  lowered 
interest  rates  on  shorter-term  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales  by  1-1/2  and  1  percent 
as  follows : 

Twelve-month  financing  was  reduced  by  1-1/2  percent  to  6  percent 
for  U.S.  bank  guarantees  and  7  percent  for  foreign  bank  guarantees. 
The  special  rate  for  six-month  repayment  has  been  abolished. 

Financing  for  over  12  months  and  no  more  than  2h  months  carries  an 
interest  rate  of  7  percent  for  U.S.  banks  and  8  percent  for  foreign 
banks . 

Interest  rates  for  repayment  terms  of  more  than  2k  months  up  to 

three  years  remain  unchanged  at  8  percent  for  U.S.  banks  and  9  percent 

for  foreign  banks. 

The  above  action  increases  the  spread  between  short  and  longer  term  financing 
and  is  expected  to  encourage  foreign  buyers  to  make  greater  use  of  shorter 
term  credit.     Effective  January  5j  1977 »  newly  issued  approvals  will 
include  the  lower  interest  rates.     All  previously  issued  outstanding 
approvals  are  amended  to  apply  the  rates  to  sales  registered  for  financing 
on    and  after  January  5,  1977- 


COMMODITIES  CURRENTLY  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  FINANCING  - 


Barley 

Breeding  Cattle 
Breeding  Swine 
Corn 
Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Edible  Peas 

Dried  Whey  Products 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  and  canned) 

Grain  Sorghum 

Hog  Grease 


Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  and  frozen) 

Milled  and  Brown  Rice 

Soybean  Oil 

Edible  Soy-protein 

Sunflowerseed  Oil 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 
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WORLD  FERTILIZER  SITUATION 


As  the  world  market  for  fertilizers  softened  diiring  1975/76,  inter- 
national fertilizer  prices  fell  by  as  much  as  two-thirds  between'  the 
third  quarter  of  197^/75  and  the  end  of  the  1975/76  fertilizer  year. 
The  trend  of  increasing  world  fertilizer  supplies  and  lower  prices 
continued  during  1975/76.    World  demand  for  fertilizer  should 
increase  over  the  next  few  years.    World  production  capacity  for 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  is  expanding,  and  fertilizer  inventories  remain 
high  in  several  major  fertilizer  importing  countries. 

Nitrogen  -  World  use  of  nitrogen  in  1975/76  totaled  about  k2.2  million 
metric  tons  of  nutrient,  up  9%  from  the  earlier  year.     However,  a 
smaller  gain  is  anticipated  in  1976/77  in  view  of  relatively  low  grain 
prices  and  tight  financial  conditions  in  some  countries.     New  production 
capacity  coming  onstream  indicates  that  the  supply  of  nitrogen  could 
exceed       million  tons  in  1976/77  with  world  prices  likely  to  average 
steady  to  lower.     This  should  hold  true  in  the  absence  of  any  major 
increases  in  the  prices  of  energy  and  natural  gas.     The  U.S.  was  a  net 
exporter  of  nitrogen  by  a  small  margin  in  1975/76. 

Phosphate  -  World  use  of  phosphate  fertilizers  rose  h%  to  about  23.8 
million  tons  in  1975/76.     A  continued  modest  gain  is  expected  in  1976/77. 
World  phosphate  production  capacity  is  currently  expanding  and  1976/77 
supply  is  estimated  at  30  million  tons.    World  prices  for  phosphate 
fertilizers  are  expected  to  be  steady  to  lower  in  1976/77  due  to 
prospects  for  a  relatively  easy  supply-demand  balance.     The  U.S. 
maintained  its  position  as  the  largest  exporter  of  phosphate  fertilizers 
in  1975/76. 

Potash  -  World  use  of  potash  in  1975/76  is  anticipated  to  be  21  million 
tons  and  is  expected  to  rise  slightly  in  1976/77.     However,  world  potash 
production  capacity  will  likely  increase  to  around  32  million  tons  in 
1977 •     The  nationalization  policies  of  the  Saskatchewan  provincial 
government  in  Canada  should,  in  large  part,  set  the  pace  of  future 
world  capacity  increases.     The  U.S.  continued  to  be  the  largest  importer 
of  potash  in  1975/76. 

U.S.  fertilizer  international  trade  was  mixed  during  1975/76.  U.S. 
exports  declined,  on  a  declared  value  basis,  from  over  $1.6  billion  in 
197^^/75  to  just  over  $1.3  billion  in  1975/76.    U.S.  exports  of  phosphate 
rock,  the  leading  U.S.  fertilizer  export,  amounted  to  more  than  10.6 
million  tons,  while  the  leading  fertilizer  import  material  was  potassium 
choloride  amounting  to  nearly  5.9  million  tons  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1976.     The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  financed  the 
export  of  U09,li+0  tons  of  fertilizer  in  1975/76,  or  about  Q%  of  total 
U.S.  exports. 
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DOMESTIC  FERTILIZER  SITUATION 


Although  below  year-earlier  levels,  U.S.  fertilizer  manufacturers'  in- 
ventories during  the  fall  of  1976  were  generally  abundant.  Large 
increases  are  scheduled  in  U.S.  anhydrous  ammonia  capacity  during 
1977,  and  wet-process  phosphoric  acid  capacity  will  increase  slightly. 
Fertilizer  supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
U.S.  farmers  in  the  1976/77  fertilizer  year,  and  prices  paid  by  U.S. 
farmers  for  these  materials  should  be  steady  to  lower. 

Mid-April  1976  prices  for  fertilizers  were  as  much  as  30  percent 
below  year-earlier  levels.     U.S.  farmers  reacted  to  these  lower  prices 
by  increasing  purchases,  fertilizing  more  acres,  and  increasing 
application  rates.     Fertilizer  use  increased  15  percent  to  a 
record  high  4A  million  metric  tons  in  1975/76.     Of  this  total, 
more  than  half  were  separate,  direct-application  materials. 

Similar  gains  were  recorded  in  primary  nutrient  usage  in  all  crop 
production  regions  in  1975/76.     The  use  of  nitrogen  was  up  20  per- 
cent and  phosphate  and  potash  usage  were  up  16  and  17  percent,  re- 
spectively, from  1974/75  levels. 

Application  rates  of  the  three  primary  nutrients  on  acreage 
harvested  for  corn  for  grain,  cotton,  soybeans  for  beans,  and  all 
wheat  were  up  in  1976,  except  for  nitrogen  applied  per  acre  of 
soybeans,  which  dropped  slightly.     Nitrogen  applied  per  acre  of 
corn  v/as  up  a  fifth  from  1975.     Also  16  percent  more  phosphate 
and  potash  were  used  per  acre  of  corn. 

U.S.  anhydrous  ammonia  production  capacity  held  steady  at  about 
17  million  tons  during  1976.     The  opening  of  several  new  plants 
during  1977  should  increase  capacity  by  almost  3  million  tons 
by  January  1,  1978. 

Domestic  capacity  to  produce  wet-process  phosphoric  acid  fell  3 
percent  during  1976  to  about  7.9  million  tons.     Two  new  facilities 
are  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  1977,  bringing  annual  U.S. 
production    capacity  close  to  8.3  million  tons. 

U.S.  capacity  to  produce  potash  was  slightly  over  2.8  million 
tons  on  January  1,  1977,  down  from  the  3.0  million  tons  recorded 
a  year  earlier.     North  American  production  capacity  was  up  slightly 
from  10.5  million  tons  on  January  1,  1976,  to  10.7  million  tons 
1  year  later.     Since  U.S.  demand  for  potash  exceeds  domestic 
production  capability,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  a 
net  importer  of  potash  from  Canada. 
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FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic  growth  overseas  will  be  a  positive  influence  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  in  1977,  but  slightly  less  so  than  in  1976 — especially 
less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1976.     No  major  market  is  expected 
by  most  forecasters  to  show  a  decline  in  the  level  of  GNP,  although 
no  growth  at  all  is  expected  for  Italy  and  growth  rates  in  the  U.K. 
and  Ireland  will  be  only  about  1-2  percent.     The  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Mexico  have  all  instituted  austerity 
measures  of  varying  intensity.     These  programs  are  to  correct  both 
inflation  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  pause  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  has  increased  the  possibility  of  expansionary  policies  being 
instituted;  Japan  has  already  instituted  a  modest  stimulatory  package. 
Either  the  pause  will  be  temporary  (as  seems  now  to  have  been  the  case) 
or  there  will  be  increased  pressures  for  expansionary  policies.  Either 
way,  growth  rates  are  likely  to  be  about  equal  to  long-term  averages 
for  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  about  equal  to  Japan's  new  tar- 
get rate  for  long-term  growth  (6  percent). 

In  two  relatively  small  nations  that  are  very  significant  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  exports — Korea  and  China  (Taiwan) — economic  growth  was 
quite  strong  in  1976  and  is  expected  to  be  fairly  strong  again  in  1977. 
Much  larger  exports  than  in  1975  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
growth  in  these  two  countries. 

Opinions  vary  regarding  the  plight  of  the  LDC's.     The  high  prices  of 
petroleum  and  other  imports  have  placed  an  added  burden  on  the  LDC's, 
forcing  them  to  borrow  heavily  in  international  money  markets.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  rise  in  the  level  of  prices — including  prices 
of  many  items  exported  by  the  LDC's — has  reduced  the  burden  in  real 
terms  of  loans  incurred  before  1973.     The  degree  of  offset  between 
these  two  aspects  is  difficult  to  measure  however. 

Regarding  oil  prices,  most  OPEC  countries  and  at  least  two  oil  export- 
ing nations     that  are  not  members  of  OPEC  (Mexico  and  Bolivia)  have 
announced  increases  of  a  full  10  percent  in  line  with  the  Doha  resol- 
utions.    Saudi    Arabia  announced  an  increase  of  5  percent  on  a  high 
quality  oil  (light  crude)  and  a  3  percent  increase  on  a  lower  quality 
(heavy  crude) . 

According  to  two  studies   (McGraw-Hill  and  OECD)  inflation  in  the  in- 
dustrial nations  in  1977  should  equal  the  1976  rate.     Nations  with 
particularly  high  rates  will  be  Argentina  (100  percent) ,  Brazil  (40 
percent) ,  Mexico  and  Israel  (30  percent) ,  Egypt  and  Spain  (20  percent) , 
Italy  (18  percent),  and  the  U.K.   (14  percent). 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRAZIL 


In  1977  Brazil  is  expected  to  move  into  second  place  in  the  world 
as  an  exporter  of  farm  products.     Well  over  half  of  the  agricult- 
ural exports  will  be  soybeans  and  products,  feedgrains,  tobacco, 
rice,  orange  juice  concentrate,  meats  and  other  competitive  products. 

Major  factors  contributing  to  recent  agricultural  growth  in  Brazil 
are :  ^ 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  -  Current  rapid  agricultural  expansion  directly 
reflects  the  priority  status  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  assigned 
to  the  farm  sector,  and  the  huge  allocation  of  resources  backing  up 
this  favored  position. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  -  Another,  and  increasingly  important,  factor 
behind  the  farm  surge  is  the    massive    investment  in  Brazilian 
agriculture  by  foreign  governments,  private  firms  and  individuals. 
U.  S.  firms  and  private  individuals  are  showing  great  interest  in 
getting  involved  in  Brazil. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  -  Still  another  factor  contributing 
to  recent  farm  growth — and  key  to  future  growth — is  Brazil's  rapidly 
expanding  trained  agricultural  manpower  base.     Huge  government 
expenditures  for  training,  extensive  assistance  by  a  multitude 
of  international  institutions  (including  many  U.  S.  Land  Grant 
Universities)  and  very  high  salaries  being  paid  to  agricultural 
technicians  are  driving  forces  behind  this  sharp  increase  in 
trained  manpower. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  -  Some  of  the  world's  leading  agricultural 
specialists  are  currently  active  in  Brazil.     Noted  agricultural 
researchers  have  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  country.  \J 

SHIFT  OF  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  AREA  -  The  shift  in  the  coffee  product- 
ion area  from  Parana  to  Minas  Gerais  and  other  areas  since  1970 — 
accelerated  by  the  big  July  1975  freeze — is  another  major  factor  in 
recent  agricultural  expansion.     Much  of  the  expansion  of  soybean 
and  wheat  production  in  the  last  two  to  three  years  is  the  direct 
result  of  this  shift  which  is  now  about  completed. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  decades  Brazil  has  increased  agricultural 
production  by  expanding  area.     For  most  crops  very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  improving  yields.     However,  the  most  fertile, 
most  accessible  frontier  lands,  like  the  North  and  West  of  Parana, 
have  now  been  filled  up.     Future  increases  in  agricultural  product- 
ion will  have  to  come  from  (a)  increased  yields;   (b)  expansion  into 
more  distant  less  fertile  frontiers;   (c)  conversion  of  pastureland 
to  crops. 


Because  of  the  POLOCENTRO  program  the  expansion  of  the  frontier 
(occupation  of  the  cerrados)  remains  a  viable  alternative  for 
Brazilian  farmers.  Extremely  favorable  credit  terms,  technical 
assistance  and  improvement  of  the  infrastructure  will  contribute 
to  the  expansion  of  agriculture  into  the  cerrados  at  a  faster  rat 
than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CERRADOS 

a.  Good  topography  for  mechanization  (most  of  Brazil's 
farming  areas  are  quite  hilly) . 

b.  Well  drained  soils. 

c.  Rains  at  the  right  time  of  year,  i.e..  Summer. 

d.  Long  dry  season  inhibits  build-up  of  pest  populations 
and  development  of  disease  problems. 

e.  Relatively  (compared  to  Amazon)  close  to  markets. 

f.  Contains  substantial  limestone  deposits  scattered 
throughout  the  area. 

g.  Available  ground  water  for  irrigation. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CERRADOS 

a.  Incredibly  infertile  soil. 

b.  Soil  which  is  highly  acid  and  toxic  with  aluminum. 

c.  Uncertain  rainfall  during  rainy  season — dry  periods 
of  1  to  2  weeks  sometimes  occur  in  middle  of  growing 
season  (which  compounds  plant  stress  caused  by  poor 
soil) . 

d.  Porous  soils  which  do  not  retain  moisture. 

e.  Lack  of  skilled  manpower  in  area. 

f.  Need  for  high  technology. 

The  traditional  pattern  of  farming  in  the  cerrados  has  been  to 
plant  rice  on  newly  cleared  land  for  one  or  two  years.  Then 
pasture  is  allowed  to  grow  and  the  area  is  used  for  extensive 
cattle  raising.     The  goal  of  the  POLOCENTRO  program  is  to  change 
this  pattern.     Government  officials  want  to  inject  a  higher  level 
of  technology  into  the  area  in  order  to  graze  more  cattle  per 
hectare  and  to  cultivate  extensive  areas  of  a  variety  of  crops. 
Cropland  would  be  used  continuously  and  high  technology  would 
guarantee  yields. 


!_/  New  Research  Program  ($198  million)  is  partly  financed  by 
International  American  Development  Bank  ($66.4  million). 
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CHINA'S  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


China,  as  a  developing  country  depends  heavily  on  raw  material  exports 
to  earn  foreign  exchange.     China  is  one  of  the  world's  two  leading 
agricultural  nations  and  its  agricultural  sector  is  most  important 
economically  since  trade  in  farm  products  is  all-important  to  China's 
overall  balance  of  trade. 

In  determining  their  trade  policies  and  the  implementation  of  same,  the 
Chinese  recognize  the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  nature  of  foreign 
trade.     This  means  that  farm  products  are  exported  not  only  to  cover  the 
cost  of  industrial  goods,  but  also  to  serve  the  objectives  of  its 
ideology.     China,  wherever  possible,  trades  on  a  bilaterally  balanced 
basis  and  is  strong  on  barter. 

Prior  to  China's  break  with  Russia,  its  foreign  trade  was  almost  entirely 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Bloc  of  Eastern  Europe.  Currently 
Hong  Kong  is  by  far  the  leading  importer  of  China's  agricultural  products, 
with  Japan  a  strong  second.     China's  agricultural  import  trade  for  its 
major  commodity  requirements  is  from  a  variety  of  sources  (countries). 

One  Chinese  official  stated:     "Export  is  for  import,  and  import  is  for 
the  country's  socialist  industrialization."    China  exports  rice  and  raw 
silk  without  causing  serious  shortages  while  the  export  of  soybeans  and 
other  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  does  significantly  reduce  domestic 
consumption.     In  recent  years  China's  ranking  exports  have  been:  (l) 
fruits  and  vegetables;   (2)  rice;  (3)  live  animals;  (U)  fish;   (5)  meat 
and  meat  preparations — total  value,  over  one  billion  dollars. 

Although  China  is  basically  self-sufficient  in  many  commodities  it 
does  import  certain  agricultural  commodities  to  help  fill  the  gaps  be- 
tween production  and  demand — cotton,  for  example,  or  because  of  poor 
harvests.     Since  several  commodities  either  imported  or  exported  by 
China  are  of  sizeable  importance  in  world  agricultural  trade,  they  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  U.S.  either  because  of  a  possible 
market  opportunity  offered  or  because  China  appears  as  a  competitor  in 
Third  Country  markets. 

China's  rice  exports  declined  from  2.1  million  metric  tons  in  CY  1973 
to  1.5  million  tons  in  CY  1975-     This  occurred  when  its  own  production 
had  increased  to  more  than  120  million  tons,  world  supplies  improved  and 
prices  fell  in  the  international  rice  market.     Its  wheat  imports  in 
1976  were  the  lowest  since  I96I  because  of  a  record  harvest.     Thus  the 
U.S.  is  not  currently  in  the  running  as  an  exporter  of  wheat  to  China. 
Feed  grains,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  rye  were  heavily  imported  in  the 
early  1960's  but  had  ceased  by  the  end  of  the  decade;  however,  during 
1972/197^,  2o7  million  tons  of  U.S.  corn  valued  at  $252  million  had  been 
imported  for  human  consumption.     Corn  is  not  a  major  trade.  Although 
China  is  one  of  the  world's  three  big  cotton  producers,  it  can  use  much 
more  than  it  produces  when  world  textile  markets  are  strong.     China  is 
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considered  "by  some  cotton  traders  to  "be  a  million-bale-a-year  import 
market,  bioying  from  five  or  six  important  sources;  however,  due  to  the 
newly  established  Sino-U.S.  relationship,  China  imported  during  the 
period  19T3-19T5  1.7  million  bales  of  U.S.  cotton.    With  world  textile 
export  markets  now  active  again  and  also  because  of  a  current  tight 
supply  situation,  China  may  be  unable  to  buy  enough  for  its  needs  from 
traditional  sources  and  might  possibly  turn  to  the  U.S.  for  cotton. 
China's  soybean  production  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  U.S.;  yet 
despite  heavy  domestic  demand  the  country  has  been  a  consistent  exporter 
of  large  quantities  of  this  commodity  to  Japan,  Southeast  Asia  and 
Western  Europe.     After  the  poor  harvest  in  19T2  China  imported  more 
than  900,000  tons  of  U.S.  soybeans. 

During  the  period,  1972-1975,  the  U.S.  exported  to  China  agricultural 
products  with  a  total  value  of  $1  ,Uii8 ,000 ,000  wheat,  cotton,  soybeans, 
soybean  oil,  tobacco,  corn  and  tallow.     In  1976  there  was  a  dramatic 
decline  in  agricultural  imports  from  the  U.S.     In  the  first  eight 
months  of  CY  1975  the  U.S.  exported  to  China  only  $22,000  worth  of  onion 
and  carrot  seed. 

The  outlook  for  China's  agricultural  production  and  agricultural  trade 
is  questionable,  depending  on  action  taken  by  the  new  Chinese  leadership. 
W7ll  it  trade  more  or  trade  less — buy  or  sell  wheat?    Also,  not  much  was 
known  in  November  of  1976  about  the  great  bulk  of  China's  harvest  for 
1976.     As  of  now  it  appears  that  China's  new  leaders  might  place  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  economic  development.     This  could  lead  to  more 
agricultural  commodity  export  trading  to  support  industrial  imports  and, 
if  so,  China  can  be  expected  to  move  away  from  basic  raw  material  exports 
to  sophisticated  exports  of  processed  agricultural  products  with  a 
higher  value.     China  is  upgrading  Chinese  diets.     This  should  affect  its 
agricultural  trade.     Thus,  will  China  export  wheat  in  competition  with 
the  U.S.  or  import  more  of  it? 
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INDIA'S  1976/77  FOOD  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  LIKELY  TO  DECLINE  6  PERCENT 
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India's  1975/76  (July-June)  food  grain  production  may  reach  118  million 
tons  according  to  Agricultural  Attache  reports  and  statements  by  Indian 
officials.     The  actual  statistics  have  not  released.    The  1974/75  food 
grain  production  will  probably  be  revised  upward  to  possibly  103 
million  tons  in  part  to  more  complete  reporting. 

The  timing  of  monsoon  rainfall  in  1976  was  erratic,  although  the  total 
quantity  was  near  normal.     Rainfall  in  late  September  was  far  below 
normal  in  1976  in  contrast  to  1975  when  good  rains  lasted  through  early 
October.     Winter  rainfall  has  been  light  so  far  in  1976/77  and  the 
absence  of  large  supplies  of  irrigation  water  trapped  in  reservoirs 
and  ponds  is  likely  to  hamper  yields  for  wheat  and  other  rabi  crops. 

Reports  are  coming  in  about  the  1976/77  kharif  harvests  of  rice  and 
coarse  grains,  indicating  a  decline  of  about  5  million  tons.  Kharif 
output  of  milled  rice  is  likely  to  be  about  4  million  tons  below  the 
record  1975/76  harvest,  estimated  at  45  million  tons.     Also,  cyclone 
damage  in  Andhra  Pradesh  and  dry  conditions  in  West  Bengal  and  Tamil 
Nadu  are  likely  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  boro  rice  crop  grown 
during  the  winter  and  harvested  in  the  spring.     Total  output  milled 
rice  in  1976/77  is  estimated  at  about  44  million  tons-down  from  the 
peak  of  48.5  million  tons  in  1975/76.     Sorghum  output  in  1976/77  might 
be  slightly  below  the  estimate  of  10.3  million  tons  for  1975/76.  The 
estimate  for  bajra  production  in  1976/77  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  1975/76 
estimate  of  6.1  million  tons,  because  excellent  rains  in  western  India 
during  June-August  1976  were  beneficial  to  the  crop. 

An  increase  in  wheat  area  about  19.6  million  hectares  pushed  1975/76 
production  to  an  estimated  28  million  tons.     Dry  winter  weather  and 
some  input  problems  have  reduced  prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  this 
spring.     Wheat  harvest  in  1977  (mostly  occurring  in  March  and  April) 
could  fall  as  low  as  25.5  million  tons.     The  Agricultural  Attache  in 
New  Delhi  is  currently  forecasting  27  million  tons. 

High-yielding  varieties  accounted  for  about  half  of  India's  cereal  out- 
put in  1974/75  and  possibly  55  percent  in  1975/76.  Some  slight  retreat 
in  the  share  provided  by  IIYV's  is  expected  for  1976/77. 

Open  market  prices  for  grain  began  rising  in  November  1976,  after  two 
years  of  downward  movement.    Wheat  farmers  in  surplus  states  were 
allowed  to  market  their  crop  in  deficit  states  after  the  ban  on 
inter-zone  movement  was  removed  last  autumn. 

Government  procurement  of  wheat  reached  6.6  million  tons  in  1976.  Rice 
procurement  in  1975/76  was  about  6  million  tons,  but  only  about  300,000 
tons  of  coarse  grains  were  purchased  by  the  Food  Corporation  of  India. 

India  imported  about  5  million  tons  of  grain  in  1976  -  down  from  7.4 
million  tons  in  1975.     Stocks  of  grain  held  by  the  Food  Corporation 
of  India  on  December  1,  1976  were  about  14  million  tons.     In  addition, 
state  governments  had  over  3  million  tons  of  grain  in  storage. 

Indian  consumers  must  pay  133  to  135  rupees  per  quintal  for  wheat 
purchased  in  fair-price  shops.     In  contrast,  they  can  often  buy  wheat 
from  farmers  or  small  merchants  for  115  to  128  rupees  per  quintal  in 
most  of  the  Gangetic  Plain. 


SUDAN'S  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


For  Sudan  the  year  1976  tnipjit  be  highlighted  as  the  year  when  Arab 
investors  registered  their  determination  to  make  substantial  invest- 
ments in  Sudan's  agriculture.     Actually  1976  had  its  ups  and  downs 
and  was  a  mixed  year  for  the  Economy  as  a  whole.     After  several 
years  running,  inflation  has  continued  at  around  20  percent 
annually,  with  many  wages  limited  if  not  frozen.     Central  bank 
restraints  on  imports  of  consumer  goods  have  resulted  in  shortages 
of  many  items,  prominent  among  which  are  coffee,  tea,  and  petroleum 
products.     This  means  that  living  standards  may  have  slipped  some 
during  1976.     But  gains  are  expected  in  the  future.     While  invest- 
ment levels  in  infrastructure  and  in  other  sectors  probably  were 
maintained,  the  production  of  important  commodities  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  dropped  below  the  1975  level.     Cotton  and  peanuts, 
tv;o  of  Sudan's  important  irrigated  crops,  were  down.     The  reasons 
for  the  decrease  in  production  were  said  to  be  a  shortage  of  insec- 
ticides, an  invasion  of  rats,  labor  shortages  and  management 
problems.     Conversely,  there  has  been  rapid  growth  in  the  non- 
irripated  agriculture,  and  despite  declines  in  output,  cotton  export 
earnings  actually  increased  over  1975  with  a  recovery  of  the  world 
price  and  the  sale  of  carryover  stocks. 

Sudan  does  struggle  with  balance  of  payment  problems  which  are 
partially  due  to  payment  of  sliort-term  financing  for  projects  that 
are  not  yet  at  the  pay-off  stage.     Actually,  the  largest  percent 
of  Sudan's  imports  go  into  investment  goods  much  of  which  are  used 
for  development  projects.     As  these  projects  come  into  operation 
their  benefits  wi]l  become  apparent.       Examples  of  such  are  the 
several  textile  projects  that  should  soon  alleviate  the  need  for 
such  Import.     The  impressive  new  Rahad  irrigation  scheme  which 
is  scheduled  to  have  a  sizeable  portion  of  its  land  planted  in 
vluly  of  1977  ,  and  massive  investments  in  the  sugar  industry  which 
should  soon  cut  back  the  need  to  import.     Add  to  this  many  minor 
projects  and  a  new  petroleum  pipeline  from  Port  Sudan  to  Khartoum, 
plus  the  completion  of  an  all-weather  road  betv/een  the  Capitol 
and  Port  Sudan  and  the  future  begins  to  have  a  more  rosy  glow. 
Things  are  happening  despite  the  fact  that  the  Gross  Domestic 
Product  may  have  slipped  in  1976  below  the  197A  and  1975  impressive 
annual  growth  rates  of  4-5  percent. 

VJhen  a  comparison  is  made  with  other  non-oil  exporting  less  developed 
countries  of  Africa,  Sudan's  1976  performance  compares  quite 
favorably.     At  least  Arab  observers  and  investors  are  optimistic 
about  Sudan's  long  term  economic  potential. 
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TURKEY'S  ECONOMIC  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 


Turkey's  economy  grew  rapidly  in  1975  (T.9  percent)  and  in  1976 
(7.2  percent) — especially  in  light  of  the  world  recession  in  197^-75 
and  the  somewhat  wavering  growth  in  1976.     Turkey's  growth,  however, 
has  depended  gi-eatly  upon  a  large  volume  of  imported  raw  material.  With 
total  imports  estimated  at  $5  billion  and  exports  only  at  $2  hillion  in 
1976,  it  is  questionable  whether  these  rates  of  growth  are  sustainable. 

The  outlook  for  1977  is  for  imports  to  be  at  the  same  level,  or  perhaps 
higher,  while  export  earnings  (especially  those  from  agriculture)  will 
decrease  considerably.     The  remittances  from  foreign  workers  have  also 
declined  rapidly  since  the  European  coiintries  are  drawing  fewer  Turkish 
workers . 

About  70  percent  of  Turkey's  hO  million  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  the  last  two  years,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Turkey  have  declined 
from  about  $100  million  to  less  than  $10  million. 

^fflEAT  "  The  major  cause  for  this  decline  is  Turkey's  switch  from  a  wheat 
importer  to  a  wheat  exporter.     There  wap.  a  rapid  increase  in  domestic 
wheat  production  due  in  part  to  better  seeds  and  technology — but  mostly 
because  of  good  weather  conditions.     Turkey  now  has  a  wheat  surplus  close 
to  4  1/2  million  metric  tons  with  no  customers  for  it.     The  Government 
pays  the  farmers  $171  per  metric  ton.     In  addition,  storage  and  trans- 
portation costs  are  about  ."^30.     Thus  the  cost  of  the  wheat  to  the  Turkish 
Government  is  about  $200  per  metric  ton  while  world  prices  for  wheat  are 
about  $100  per  metric  ton. 

About  3  million  metric  tons  of  the  surplus  are  stored  above  ground 
where  the  spoilage  could  be  considerable. 

In  197^  Turkey  purchased  1/2  million  tons  of  wheat  from  the  U.S.  for 
delivery  in  1975.     Since  prices  in  1975  were  considerably  below  contract 
price,  the  Turkish  Government  refused  to  take  delivery  and  the  three  U.S. 
grain  com.panies  involved  have  taken  their  claim  to  the  Coiirts  for 
settlement.     Consequently,  there  are  no  U.S.   firms  bidding  for  the  surplus 
wheat  on  the  monthly  tenders  which  are  Issued  by  the  Turkish  Government 
for  sale  of  the  wheat . 

There  may  be  an  opportunity  for  the  export  of  about  20  thousand  MT  of  corn 
from  the  U.S.  to  Turkey  in  the  near  future. 

TOBACCO  -  The  U.S.   is  the  biggest  customer  of  Turkish  tobacco — buying 
approximately  85  million  dollars  worth  annually.     In  this  marketing  year 
the  export  price  set  ,  by  the  Turkish  Government  is  about  75<^  pei"  kilo  above 
the  price  quoted  by  competing  countries  such  as  Greece,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia.     Consequently,  the  two  largest  firms  purchasing  U.S.  tobacco 
in  Turkey  have  not  bought  any  tobacco  so  far  and  they  are  looking  for  their 
supplies  from  other  countries.     The  world  supply  of  oriental  tobacco  has 
outstripped  its  demand. 
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COTTON  -  During  the  past  tvo  years  Turkey  had  a  serious  problem  in  the 
Southeast  region  with  the  infestation  of  an  insect  known  as  white  fly. 
Yields  of  cotton  were  reduced  considerably  and  only  in  1976  has  the 
infestation  been  brought  under  control.     Consequently,  farmers  are  now 
shifting  back  to  cotton  from  wheat.     It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
300  thousand  hectares  of  wheat  will  be  shifted  to  cotton  during  1977. 
This  would  raise  the  production  from  k^O  thousand  metric  tons  to  about 
600  thousand  metric  tons  during  the  current  year.     Exports — which  were  at 
an  alltime  high  of  h69  thousand  metric  tons  during  1976  because  of  an 
export  subsidy  of  1^% — will  be  reduced  to  an  estimated  150  thousand 
metric  tons  during  the  current  year.     Domestic  consumption  will  increase 
because  the  export  subsidy  of  25  -  ^0  percent  on  cotton  yarn  still 
continues . 


FAS:FCA:SPD 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX    MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.   S.  DOLLAR 
(As  percent  of  pc^- Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT     percent  of  labor  force 


1,140 


West  Germany 


I 


f 

$ 
i 


DOMESTIC  PRICES'  index  1970 


=100 


GNP' 

KEIMIL  3MLC9 

Constant  Market  Prices 

Constant  Prices 

Averooe  Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 

Percent  Chonge 

'ercent  Chonge 

Latest  f 

om  Previous 

1  Yeor 

Previous 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Quarter 

Quarter 

1970 

Earlier 

Quarter 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier' 

United  States 

76  III 

0.9 

2.8 

5.2 

3.8 

United  States 

Oct  76 

—  U.  1 

2.7 

3.6 

0.9 

Japan 

76  III 

0.3 

5.5 

6.3 

1.0 

Japan 

Jul  76 

1  Q 

—  1 .0 

1.1 

-4.1 

-7.7 

West  Germany 

76  III 

0.5 

2.3 

5.8 

1.9 

West  Germany 

Oct  76 

—  u.y 

2.1 

0 

6.0 

France 

76  1 

3.3 

4.1 

7.4 

13.7 

France 

Jun76 

—  J.  1 

-0.9 

-3.1 

0 

United  Kingdom 

76  1 

2.8 

2.3 

2.1 

1 1.6 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  76 

1 .0 

1.5 

3.6 

2.2 

Italy 

76  II 

1.4 

2.8 

5.9 

5.5 

Italy 

Jul  76 

O  1 
—  V.  1 

2.6 

-1.8 

-1 1.2 

Canada 

76  III 

0.8 

5.1 

4.2 

3.4 

Canada 

Oct  76 

1.1 

5.0 

7.7 

2.9 

'  Seosonolly  odjusled. 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'Average  for  latest  3  months  compar 

ed  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 

FIXED  INVESTMENT' 

Non-residential;  constant  prices 

WAGES  IN  MANUFACTURING' 

Averoge  A 

nnua!  Growth  Rate  Since 

Average  Annuol  Growth  Rote  Since 

Lotest 
Latest 
Quarter 
Quorter 

'ercent  Chonge 
ercent  Chonge 

irom  Previous 
trom  Previous 

Ouorter 
Quarter 

m 

iV^aT 
^a°r^!'/r' 

i'revious 
Previous 

Quorter 
Quarter 

Latest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier- 

United  States 

76  III 

1.8 

1.0 

6.3 

7.5 

United  States 

Nov  76 

0.8 

7.5 

7.5 

8.3 

Japan 

76  III 

1.2 

0.7 

4.2 

5.0 

Japan 

Sep  76 

3.1 

3.9 

10.1 

13.8 

West  Germany 

76  III 

-1.6 

0.6 

5.8 

-6.3 

West  Germany 

76  1 

2.2 

9.9 

5.3 

8.9 

France 

75  IV 

8.8 

4.2 

2.9 

40.1 

France 

76  II 

4.2 

14.3 

15.3 

17.8 

United  Kingdom 

76  1 

-4.5 

-1.0 

-9.2 

-16.7 

United  Kingdom 

Apr  76 

1.2 

17.1 

26.2 

18.2 

Italy 

76  II 

0.5 

1.8 

-1.1 

2.2 

Italy 

Sep  76 

0 

20.3 

26.6 

50.0 

Canada 

76  III 

-6.0 

5.4 

-7.0 

-21.9 

Canada 

Sep  76 

0.7 

11.4 

14.6 

9.7 

'  Seasonally  adjusted 

'Hourly  earnings  (seosonolly  adjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Canada;  hourly 

wage  rotes  for  others. 

West  German  o 

nd  French  dolo  ore  for  the 

seginning  of  the  quarter. 

^Average  for  lotest  3  months  compar 

ed  with  overage  for  previcu 

3  months. 

MONEY  MARKET  RATES 


Percent  Rate  of  Interest 


United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Eurodollars 


Representative  Rotes 

Commercial  paper 
Call  money 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 
Call  money 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 
Finance  paper 
Three-month  deposits 


Dec  29 
Dec  31 
Dec  29 
Dec  31 
Dec  29 
Dec  29 
Dec  29 


Latest  Dote 

4.63 
7.00 
4.88 
10.25 
14.06 
8.42 
5.09 


1  Year 
Eorlier 

5.72 
7.50 
4.20 
6.38 
10.90 
9.33 
5.90 


3  Months  1  Month 

Eorlier  Eorlier 


5.25 
6.75 
4.83 
9.34 
12.94 
9.44 
5.61 


4.75 
7.00 
4.70 
10.56 
14.79 
8.55 
5.18 
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Developed  Countries:  Direetion  of  Trade  ' 


Million  US  $ 


World 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.) 


Imports  from  (c.i.f.. 


Big 
Seven 


Other  Com- 
OECD  OPEC  2  munist 


Othe 


World 


Big 
Seven 


Otiier  Coni- 
OECD  OPEC  2  munist 


Otlie 


United  States 

1974    97,908  45,884  16,870  6,690  2,258  26,206  107,997  53,332  10,912  17,256 

1975   107.191  46,941  16,180  10,768  3,421  29,881  103,414  49,807  8.818  18,371 

IstQtr   27.098  12,101  4,848  2.430  618  7.101  26,315  12,897  2,584  4,785 

2dQtr   26,360  11,886  3,808  2.697  538  7,431  24,733  12,150  2,114  4,166 

3dQtr   25,800  10,511  3,562  2,707  692  8,328  25,969  14,551  2,091  4,519 

4th  Qtr    27,933  12,443  3,962  2.934  1,573  7,021  26,397  10,209  2,029  4,901 

1976 

IstQtr   27,360  12,184  4,159  2,751  1,144  7,122  29.339  13.717  2.479  5.570 

2dQtr   29.695  13.383  4,527  3.113  1.036  7.636  31.650  15.247  2.491  5.582 

Jul  4  Aug   18.228  7,819  2,690  2,153  600  4,966  22,571  10,141  1,602  4,946 

Sep     950      2.211 

Japan 

1974    54.480  19,101  7.477  5.446  3.915  18,541  62.046  18,780  7.303  19.965 

1975    54.822  16.567  6.091  8.406  5.283  18,475  57,856  16,929  6,084  19,427 

IstQtr   13,064  4,013  1,394  1,891  1,447  4,319  14,545  4,442  1,431  4,637 

2d  Qtr   13,404  .3,897  1,362  2,072  1,353  4.720  14.272  4.356  1.417  4.892 

3d  Qtr   13.454  3.945  1.585  2.231  1.290  4,403  14,091  4,131  1,544  4,615 

4th  Qtr    14,900  4,712  1,750  2,212  1,193  5,033  14,948  4.000  1.692  5.284 

1976 

IstQtr   14,429  4,848  1,827  1,872  1.289  4.593  14.832  4,083  1,696  5,213 

2nd  Qtr   16,431  .5.402  2.092  2.271  1.348  5.313  15.903  4.347  1.943  5.400 

Jul  4  Aug    11.403  3.850  1.466  1.634  785  3.668  11.189  2.981  1.460  3,642 

West  Germany 

1974    89,188  30,998  37,605  4,268  6,884  9,433  68.962  23.762  26,079  8,406 

1975   90.063  28.331  36,407  6,777  9,029  9,519  74,986  27,085  27,755  8,228 

IstQtr   22,518  7,052  9,368  1,490  1,683  2,925  18,034  6,439  6,856  1,890 

2d  Qtr   23,637  7,280  9,580  1,701  1,895  3,181  19,779  7,287  7,293  2,091 

3d  Qtr   20,776  6,389  8,290  1,814  3,136  1,147  17,563  6,371  6,390  1,956 

4th  Qtr    23,132  7,610  9,169  1,772  2,315  2.266  19.610  6.988  7.216  2.291 

1976 

IstQtr   22.467  7.855  9.437  1,705  2,064  1,406  20,147  6,790  7,114  2,189 

2nd  Qtr   24.570  8.147  10.019  1.832  1.771  2.581  21.571  7.478  7.778  2.222 

Jul  &  Aug     1.397      .....  1,732 

France 

1974    46,388  19,345  15,245  3,164  1,874  6,760  52,820  22,040  13,874  8,848 

1975    53,005  19,959  15,183  4,952  3.094  9.817  54.238  23.040  14.350  9.448 

IstQtr   13.511  5.042  4,136  1,202  716  2,415  13,988  5,852  3,762  2,507 

2d  Qtr   14,496  5,415  4,229  1,378  824  2,650  14,027  6,012  3,759  2,307 

3dQtr    11,627  4,435  3,037  1,094  679  2,382  11,903  5,089  2,971  2,059 

4th  Qtr    13,371  5,067  3,781  1,278  875  2,370  14,320  6,087  3,858  2,584 

1976 

IstQtr   13,639  5,524  3,921  1,240  917  2.037  15.529  6.567  4,157  2,817 

2d  Qtr   14,769  5,911  4,395  1,221  1,059  2,18.3  16,187  7,149  4,324  2,610 

Jul    4,562  1,817  1,270  456  301        718  5,016  2,252  1,262  860 

United  Kingdom 

1974    37,160  11,765  17,006  2.567  1.197  4.625  54.510  18.272  18.253  8.020 

1975    41,731  12,339  16,515  4.553  1.480  6.844  53.147  18.301  18.274  6.962 

IstQtr   10,454  3,107  4,266  962  306  1,813  13,877  4,930  4,551  1,960 

2d  Qtr   10,837  3.167  4,183  1,232  411  1,844  13,426  4,709  4,498  1,808 

3d  Qtr    9,592  2,744  3,696  1,179  338  1,635  12,699  4,281  4,526  1,579 

4th  Qtr    10,848  3,321  4,370  1,180  425  1,552  13,145  4,382  4,699  1,614 

1976 

IstQtr   11,615  3.409  4.414  1.238  433  2.121  13,639  4,357  4,975  1,825 

2nd  Qtr   11,560  3,531  4,379  1,254  422  1,974  14,133  5.058  4.626  1.738 

3d  Qtr   11.089  3,437  4,186  1,265  389  1,812  13,861  4,746  4,573  1,892 

Italy 

1974    30.261  13,796  7,681  2,427  1,721  4,636  40,977  18.003  7.216  9.313 

1975   34,230  15,345  7,468  3,710  2,895  4,812  37.793  17.072  6,367  6,993 

IstQtr   8,070  3,525  1,873  823  545  1,304  9,016  4,165  1,527  1,816 

2d  Qtr   8,621  3,742  1,921  938  863  1,157  9,350  4,412  1,671  1,797 

3d  Qtr    8,123  3.689  1.823  950  725       936  8.614  3.821  1.475  1.906 

4th  Qtr    9.416  4.389  1.851  845  762  1,569  10,813  4,674  1,694  2,293 

1976 

IstQtr   7,398  3,513  1.713  812  597        763  9.092  4.063  1,708  1,816 

2nd  Qtr   8,705  4,157  2,040  958  623       927  10,716  4,786  1,918  2,106 

Jul  4  Aug   6,394  3,001  1,474  779  460       680  6,752  2,933  1,222  1,345 

Canada 

1974  .  ,  .  32,904  27,092  2,004  548  659  2,601  33,309  26,727  1.777  2.698 

1975    32.201  26.582  1.689  700  1.153  2.077  .35,435  27,887  1,621  3,174 

IstQtr   7,535  6,350  430  160  133       462  8,576  6,720  408  882 

2d  Qtr   8,570  6,918  513  234  320       585  9,429  7,555  424  879 

3d  Qtr..  7,712  6,450  382  142  182       556  8,341  6,783  365  732 

4th  Qtr  8,384  6.864  364  164  518       474  9.089  6.829  424  681 

1976 

IstQtr,.  8.422  7.103  381  167  328       443  9.404  7.572  473  868 

2nd  Qtr  9,9&4  8,408  480  184  346       546  10,244  8,174  683  930 

Jul  &  Aug    5,992  4,875  365  135  273       .344  6.248  4.874  314  .543 

'  Data  are  unadjusted.  Because  of  rounding,  components  may  not  add  to  the  totals  shown. 
^Including  Gabon. 


1.078 
1,253 
266 
206 
193 
588 

356 
333 
296 


25,419 
25,165 
5.783 
6,097 
4.615 
8.670 

7.217 
7.997 
5.586 


3.119  12.879 
3.383  12.033 
797  3,238 


895 
821 
870 

671 
677 
471 

3,209 
4,167 
807 
1,121 
1,060 
1,179 

1.046 
1.127 


1,547 
1,591 
441 
177 
450 
523 

595 
593 
223 

1,849 
1,771 
387 
434 
442 
508 

510 
590 
597 

1,944 
2,304 
480 
518 
604 
702 

608 
744 
522 

257 
310 
63 
82 
72 


87 
96 
61 


2.712 
2,980 
3,102 

3,169 
3,541 
1.635 

7.506 
7,751 
2,042 
1,987 
1,786 
1,936 

3,008 
2,966 


6,511 
5,809 
1,426 
1,772 
1,343 
1.268 

1.393 
1.511 
419 

8.116 
7.839 
2,049 
1,977 
1,871 
1,942 

1,972 
2,121 
2,053 

4,501 
5,057 
1,028 
952 
808 
1,450 

897 
1,162 
730 

1,850 
2,443 
503 
489 
389 
1,062 

404 
361 
4.56 
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FOREIGN  TRADE      MILLION  US  $,  f  o  b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


9,625  LATEST 
MONTH 


Balance 


Nov  76 
Balance 


Million 
USS 


CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  USS) 
1976    '     1975    '  Change 


M„  7c  104,481    98,051  i  6.6% 

Nov  76    itl,Bl     1  09.495  87;646  24.9% 


1.490 
1,478 


-906 


-5,014     1  0,405  -1  5,419 


5.721 
5,321 


lain 


50,22 
45, 2S 


19.0% 
12.2% 


400      8,947      4,938  4,009 


Nov  76  78 ,934 
Balance  1,731 


92,092 
75,315 


16,778 


M.„7R  4.909  151,885 
Nov  76      5  574  I  55,826 


-766 


3.640 
4.474 


-3,941 


39,784 
46,134 


834  -8,350 


3.327 
3.561 

-235 


30,005 
32,586 


82,897 
65,066 

17,830 


11.1% 
1  5.8% 


-1.053 


48,904 
47,364 


1,540 


38,021 
44,761 


-6.741 


-2,581 


28,744 

28^1j4 

-171 


6.1% 
17.9% 

-5,481 


4.6% 
3.1% 


390 


4.4% 
1 2.7% 


-2,411 


3,075 
3,180 

-105 


35,143 
34,717 

426 


29,387 
31,182 

-1,796 


1 9.6% 
11.3% 

2.221 


571933  1-77 
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EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
Month 

Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Yeor 
Eorlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

Percent  Change 
Lotest         from  Previous 
Month  Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 

Oct  76 

0.3 

10.4 

6.5 

9.9 

United  States 

Oct  76 

0.3 

10.4 

6.5 

9.9 

Japan 

Nov  76 

2.5 

7.1 

10.0 

25.3 

Japan 

Nov  76 

1.3 

10.5 

12.8 

18.0 

West  Germany 

Oct  76 

-0.7 

4.9 

3.9 

-2.0 

West  Germany 

Oct  76 

1.8 

12.0 

10.4 

23.4 

France 

Jul  76 

0 

8.9 

9.3 

7.6 

France 

Jul  76 

-2.2 

1 1.4 

-4.7 

-7.1 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  76 

1.9 

16.1 

23.7 

24.8 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  76 

-3.6 

9.3 

-1.4 

-11.8 

Italy 

Jul  76 

1.4 

16.5 

22.6 

12.9 

Italy 

Jul  76 

2.8 

11.0 

-4.9 

37.3 

Canada 

Sep  76 

-1.0 

8.5 

2.4 

2.1 

Canada 

Sep  76 

0 

9.7 

7.7 

1.5 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Sir 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Percent  Chonge 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Oct  76 

0.2 

13.9 

6.1 

4.7 

Japan 

Nov  76 

2.8 

12.5 

2.2 

13.1 

West  Germany 

Oct  76 

-3.0 

4.4 

1.1 

-13.7 

France 

Jul  76 

2.1 

9.5 

1 1.2 

14.7 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  76 

3.7 

20.6 

26.7 

27.2 

Italy 

Jul  76 

-1.7 

21.7 

30.4 

4.3 

Canada 

Sep  76 

-3.7 

8.2 

-1.3 

-13.1 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

End  of 

Billion  US  S 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Oct  76 

19.0 

14.5 

16.6 

18.2 

Japan 

Nov  76 

16.7 

4.1 

13.0 

16.3 

West  Germany 

Oct  76 

35.8 

8.8 

31.7 

33.0 

France 

Jul  76 

9.4 

4.4 

10.2 

9.7 

United  Kingdom 

Oct  76 

4.8 

2.8 

5.8 

5.4 

Italy 

Sep  76 

5.1 

4.7 

5.8 

5.2 

Canada 

Dec  76 

5.8 

4.3 

5.3 

5.8 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE' 


BASIC  BALANCE' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 


Latest 
Period 

Cumulative  (Million 

us  $) 

latest 
Period 

Cumulative  (Million 

US$) 

Million  US  $ 

1976 

1975 

Change 

Million  US  S 

1976 

1975 

Chonge 

United  States' 

76  III 

-1,056 

-300 

8,562 

-8,862 

United  States 

No  longer  published' 

Japan 

Nov  76 

59 

2,542 

-1,301 

3,843 

Japan 

Nov  76 

-67 

1,862 

-1,444 

3,306 

West  Germany 

Nov  76 

675 

2,909 

3,120 

-211 

West  Germany 

Nov  76 

745 

3,409 

-2,670 

6,079 

France 

76  III 

-2,372 

-4,100 

443 

-4,544 

France 

76  II 

-880 

-2,771 

1,007 

-3,778 

United  Kingdom 

76  III 

-897 

-2,288 

-3,590 

1,302 

United  Kingdom 

76  II 

-1,028 

-1,230 

-4,308 

3,078 

Italy 

76  II 

-1,338 

-2,751 

-470 

-2,280 

Italy 

76  II 

-1,438 

-3,011 

674 

-3,686 

Canada 

76  III 

-399 

-3,671 

-3,707 

36 

Canada 

76  III 

1,269 

2,798 

-1,817 

4,615 

'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rotes  of  exchonge. 
^Seosonaily  odjusted. 


'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rotes  of  exchongc- 

'As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentotion  of  Balance  of  Payments  Statistics, 
the  Deportment  of  Commerce  no  longer  publishes  a  bosic  balance. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  7  Jan  77 


us$ 

Per  Unit 


Percent  Chonge  from 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 

As  of  7  Jan  77 

Percent  Change  from 


Dec  66      18  Dec  71 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0034 

23.70 

5.11 

-10.26 

West  Germany 

0.4238 

68.58 

36.58 

19.69 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2015 

-0.19 

2.34 

-8.57 

United  Kingdom 

1.7010 

-39.05 

-34.72 

-30.88 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.001 1 

-28.61 

-33.55 

-35.42 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.9916 

7.50 

-0.62 

-0.61 

19Mar  7J    31  Dec  76 
0.15 

0.34 


0.42 
0.80 


-1.04 
0.53 


Dk66 

18  Dec  71 

19  Mar  73 

31  Dec  76 

United  States 

-9.93 

-1.39 

5.52 

-0.35 

Japan 

20.75 

6.08 

-5.26 

-0.02 

West  Germany 

51.68 

29.38 

23.44 

0.09 

France 

-17.75 

-6.55 

-8.77 

0.21 

United  Kingdom 

-48.82 

-41.23 

-31.85 

0.56 

Italy 

-42.20 

-41.87 

-37.80 

-1.39 

Canada 

6.75 

0.25 

2.16 

0.46 

Weighting  is  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  other  industrialized  countries  to 
reflect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchange  rote  voriotions  omong  the  major  currencies. 
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SE 

PRODUCTION ' 

Latest 

Percent  Chonge 
from  Previous 
Period 

Brazil 

76  II 

0.1 

India 

Aug  76 

1.4 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

0.4 

Mexico 

Apr  76 

5.4 

Nigeria 

75  IV 

3.2 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 

3.1 

'  Seosonally  adjusted, 

'Average  for  lotest  3  months  compared  with  averagf 

CONSUMER 

PRICES 

Lotest 
Month 

Percent  < 
from  Pri 
Mor 

Brazil 

Nov  76 

1 

Egypt 

Feb  76 

0 

India 

Jul  76 

2 

Iran 

Aug  76 

-1 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

0 

Mexico 

May  76 

0 

Nigeria 

Jun76 

1 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 

-0 

Thailand 

Aug  76 

0 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 

lotest 
Period 

Percent  ( 
from  Pr 
Peri 

Brazil 

May  76 

1 

India 

Apr  76 

1 

Iron 

Sep  76 

-0 

South  Korea 

76  II 

4 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0. 

Taiwan 

Aug  76 

0 

Thailand 

Jun  76 

7 

SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION' 


Pariod 

from  Prtvioui 
P.riod 

Averog*  Anouol  GfOwlK  Rot*  S.^* 
1  VMf        3  Month* ' 
1970          £o^ll.r  Eofli.i 

Brozil 

76  11 

0,1 

Il.O 

10.7 

0.4 

India 

Aug  76 

-  1.4 

4.5 

9.7 

-  1.1 

South  Korea 

Ocf  76 

0.4 

22.7 

24.6 

6.8 

Mexico 

Apr  76 

-5.4 

5.7 

-3.4 

5.1 

Nigorio 

75  IV 

3.2 

11.0 

30.7 

13.4 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 

-3.1 

15.0 

18.5 

19.1 

'SoownaWy  odjuttad. 

'Avorago  for  loloil  3  monlhi  tomparsd  with  avBfog*  for  praviovi  3  monlhi, 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


Avarogo  Annual  Growth 
Percent  Change   Rote  Since  


Lotoit 

from  Previoui 

1  Yoor 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Eorliir 

Brazil 

Nov  76 

1.9 

24.9 

44,1 

Egypi 

Feb  76 

0.5 

6.2 

9,5 

India 

Jul  76 

2.1 

8.2 

-8,3 

Iron 

Aug  76 

-  1.4 

9.2 

9,3 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

0.5 

14.8 

9,2 

Mexico 

Moy  76 

0.7 

12,4 

15,3 

Nigeria 

Jun  76 

1.0 

15.0 

16,9 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 

-0.7 

10,7 

0 

Thailand 

Aug  76 

0.7 

8,5 

2,9 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average  Annual  Growth 
Percent  Change   Rote  Since  


Lotoil 

from  Previoui 

Period 

Period 

1970 

EofNir 

Brazil 

May  76 

1,9 

13,7 

16,4 

India 

Apr  76 

1,9 

9,0 

-11,5 

Iran 

Sep  76 

-0.1 

37,2 

8,2 

South  Korea 

76  II 

4,6 

8,8 

10,6 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0,1 

33,2 

8,2 

Taiwan 

Aug  76 

0,7 

12,8 

13,2 

Thailand 

Jun  76 

7,0 

14,6 

8,5 

MONEY  SUPPLY' 

Percent  C^^ongt       Artroge  Annuo!  GfOwlh  Rgie  Sin<t 


loteit 

from  Previoui 

1  Itof 

3  Month) 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Eo'l.<r 

Eorl.«r 

Brozil 

Jul  76 

4,2 

36,0 

40,5 

22,0 

Aug  76 

1,0 

18,1 

26,4 

22,0 

Indio 

Moy  76 

2,0 

12,7 

11,8 

8,9 

Iran 

Aug  76 

9,4 

30,9 

42,8 

92.7 

South  Koreo 

Sep  76 

-4,5 

29,0 

25,0 

15,0 

Mexico 

Apr  76 

2,9 

17,2 

19,1 

16,9 

Nigeria 

Feb  76 

-1,3 

32,8 

46,5 

51,4 

Taiwan 

Sep  76 

2,2 

23,9 

12,6 

8,5 

Thailand 

Jun  76 

-1,6 

13,1 

11,1 

15,6 

'  Seoionally  ad|uited 

'Average  tor  loteil  3  months  compared  with  overoge  for  previoui  3  monthi 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Average  Annuol  Growih 


Percent  Change 

Rote  Since 

loleil 

from  Previoui 

1  Yeor 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Eorlier 

Brazil 

Aug  76 

4,8 

25,9 

46,1 

Egypt 

Nov  75 

1,3 

5,9 

6,7 

India 

Aug  76 

0,6 

9,4 

-0,5 

Iron 

Sep  76 

1,7 

8,9 

13,7 

South  Korea 

Nov  76 

1,5 

17,0 

10,1 

Mexico 

Nov  76 

8,2 

15,0 

40,1 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 

-0,3 

9,6 

2,6 

Thailand 

Aug  76 

0,4 

10,5 

3,0 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


lotetl  Month  Million  US  S 

1  Yeor  3Monfhi 
End  of  Million  US  S  Jun  1970        Eorlier  Eorlier 


Brazil 

Jun  76 

3,716 

1,013 

3,801 

3,542 

Egypt 

Aug  76 

325 

155 

588 

334 

India 

Sep  76 

2,686 

1,116 

1,449 

2,449 

Iron 

Oct  76 

8,542 

261 

8,663 

8,426 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

2,586 

602 

1,368 

2,128 

Mexico 

Mar  76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

Nigeria 

Oct  76 

5,633 

148 

5,133 

5,890 

Toiwon 

Sep  76 

1,629 

531 

1,258 

1,394 

Thoiiond 

Oct  76 

1,937 

978 

1,886 

1,929 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  f.o.b. 


lotetl  3  Monthi 
Peneni  C^>ono•  from 


Lattil 

SAAonlht 

Ifior 

Cvwioiiw  1  ^' 

Brozil 

Oct  76 
Oct  76 
Oct  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Bolonce 

EoHi«r' 

12,8 
-5,6 

EotW 
23,2 

-5,8 

I97« 

8  118 

10.039 
-  1,921 

7  216 
10,262 
-  3,046 

1 2  5% 

-2.2% 
1,125 

Egypt 

76  1 
76  1 
76  1 

Exports 
Itnports 

Balance 

312.0 
20.1 

-7,4 
-  19,8 

389 
780 

-391 

420 
972 
552 

7  4% 
19,8% 
161 

India 

Jul  76 
Jul  76 
Jul  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Balance 

-32.3 
-  17  6 

16,1 
-23,0 

2,847 
2,378 
468 

2,570 
3,170 
599 

10.7% 
25.0% 
1,067 

Iran 

Sep  76 
Aug  76 
Aug  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Balance 

8  2 
28.2 

10,6 
45,6 

16,931 
8,351 
6,439 

15.21 1 
5,691 
7,588 

11.3% 
46.7% 
-  1,148 

South  Koreo 

Sep  76 
Sep  76 
Sep  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Bolonce 

22.6 
59.5 

58,5 
66,3 

5,509 
5,863 
-355 

3,366 
4,821 
-1,455 

63.7?,. 
21.6% 
1,101 

Mexico 

Sep  76 
Sep  76 
Sep  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Balance 

-72  3 
-32,8 

0,2 
-6  4 

2,306 
4,413 
-2,108 

2,097 
4,510 
-2,414 

10,0% 
2,2% 
306 

Ntgerio 

Jul  76 
May  76 
May  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Botance 

15,9 
2,4 

52,7 
42,3 

5,702 
2,714 
1,316 

4,273 
1,732 
1,424 

33.4% 
56,7% 
-108 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 
Oct  76 
Oct  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Bolonce 

3,6 

-9,9 

56,1 
25,8 

6,553 
5,678 
874 

4,229 
4,387 
-158 

55,0% 
29,4% 
1,032 

Thoiiond 

Jun  76 
Jun  76 
Jun  76 

Exports 
Imports 
Balance 

-7,4 
21,4 

43,7 
-  1,1 

1,446 
1,570 
-124 

1,112 
1,491 
-379 

30.0% 
5.3% 
255 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  wionthi 


July  1972     1973  1974 


15 


10 


SOYBEANS  Chicago  No  1  Yellow 
$  Per  Bushel 


0 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1 
1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


COTTOIM  Memphis  Middling  1  '/is 
C  Per  Pound 


6  Jan  77  0. 

29  Dec  76  0 

Dec  76  0 

Jan  76  0 


July  1972      1973         1974        1975  1 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  Monthly  Average  Cash  Price 


7.5 


WHfAT  Kaniai  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
S  Per  Bushel 


6  Jin  77  2.72 

29  Dec  76  2.70 

Dec  76  2.62 

Jan  76  3.57 


1975 


July  1972     1973  1974 
15 

SOYBEANS  Ctiicduo  No.  1  Yollow 
$  Por  Bushel 

10 


1976 


6  Jan  77  7.05 

29  Dec  76  6.93 

Dec  76  6.86 

Jan  76  4.65 


July  1972     1973         1  974 
1.0 

conoN  Mnmphis  Middling  1  '/m 
Por  Pound 

0.8 


0.6 


1975 


1976 


0.4 


0.2 


06779 


6  Jan  77  0.6635 

29  Dec  76  0.7295 

Doc  76  0.7416 

Jan  76  0.5746 


CORN  Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 
S  Per  Bushel 


37  5  f- 


300 


22.5 


15.0 


7.5 


RICE  No  2  mediam  grain.  4%  broltens 
lob  mills. Houston. Tei 

S  Per  cwt. 


3  Jin  77  13.00 

20  Ok  76  13.00 

Ok  76  13.06 
Jan  76  17.25 


1975 


July  1972      1973  1974 
75 

SUGAR  World  Raw  New  York  No.  11 
C  Per  Pound 


1976 


July  1972  1973 
175  |- 

COCOA  Bahia 


1974  1975 


1976 


July  1972  1973  1  974 
250 


200 


1975 


1976 


150 


100 


50 


COFFEE   Other  Milds  Washed 

224.75 

C  Per  Pound 

6  Jan  77 

223  25 

29  Dec  76 

222.00 

Dec  76 

204.36 

Jan  76 

91.81 

116  Jan  77 
ll 

July  1972  1973  1974 
350  r- 

FOOO  INDEX 

300  U  1970^100 


250 


1975 


1976 


200 


150 


100 


This  is  an  indei  compiled 
by  the  Economist  lor  1 6 
lood  commodities  which 
enter  international  trade. 
Commodities  are 
weighted  by  S  year  moving 
averages  o(  imports  into 
industrialized  countries. 

I      1  21  Decl 


July  1972     1973  1974 


1975 


1976 


July  1972     1973  1974 


1975 


1976 


July  1972      1973  1974 


1975 


1976 


571937   1  77 


All 


1 


